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ART. I—WESTERN POLICY. 


In all his actions, man may be regarded as proceeding on the 
principle of equivalents, for it is not in conformity to the economy 
of his nature, to live and labor without a reward; but, as a rational 
being, his conception and appreciation of some definite object must 
prece le a desire for its attain nent, an | his exertions depend mainly 
upon the vividness of his conceptions, and the estimate which he 
places upon the attainment of the object which he has in view. With 
no definite attainable object in view, there can be no motives to action, 
except suc h as spring from natural instincts; and one that does not 
fix his mind upon the accomplishment of a certain end, is driven, by 
necessity, to plac e himself under the direction and control of others: 
and, although he can scarcely fail in meeting with those who, hav- 
ing objects of their own to accomplish, willingly undertake to direct 


his actions and pursuits, yet it rarely happens that this office of 


apparent benevolence is assumed for other than selfish purposes. It 
is owing to the want of some ideal objec t, sufficiently appre ciated to 
excite a desire for its attainment, and well devised plans of operation, 
that so many individuals, in every community, become heweérs 
of wood, and bearers of burthens for their fellow-men. Physical 
strength, high mental endowments, education, and even moral qual- 
ities, are of little use to the possessor, unless he resolves upon the at- 
tainment of some rational object, calculated, in its nature, to call his 
faculties into useful employment; and the same may likewise be pre- 
dicated of communities or States. To constitute one a good citizen of 
a free rovernment, he must keep in view the attainment of soc ial or 
national, as well as individual, objects; for the individuals of which 
a community is constituted may be intelligent and enterprising; each 
may have selected objects worthy of pursuit; and, by plans well de- 
vised and honorable, may accomplish ends highly important to thei 
respective interests; yet, unless there be a social or national object 
desired alike by all, or at least by a majority, no progress can be made, 
and nothing gained, to the cause of civilization. <A nation, composed 
of individuals acting each for himself, without reference to the com- 
mon welfare, could not long exist; or, if it should continue to retain 
the form of an organized community, it would possess no power to 
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protect itself against the encroachment of its more politic neighbors, 
and would suffer the same fate as does the individual who, living with- 
out an object, falls into the hands of others, and submits himself to 
their guidance. 

These may be regarded as axioms in individual and political econ- 
omy ; but, like some of the familiar truths of morals and religion, they 
are but indifferently observed by a large part of the people of the west. 
The population of this region may be regarded as not less intelligent 
and enterprising than that of other portions of the Union; and we 
rately meet with an individual who is not actively engaged in the pur- 
suit of some definite object; but, unhappily, these objects are too gen- 
erally selected and pursued with reference to individual interests 
merely. Social and national objects, if such ever existed, are ob- 
scured and lost to the view, and we have neither a State nora National 
policy. The offices of the State and general government are sought 
with as little reference to the public welfare, as though they were sit- 
vations in a counting house or manufacturing establishment; a can- 
vass for office is a personal mgtter—and legislation naturally proceeds 
upon the same principle. In the long list of acts which are promul- 
gated at the close of a legislative session, few are of sufficient univer- 
sality to embrace the entire territory of the State; the whole volume 
of enactments, if well considered, will be found to bear unquestiona- 
ble evidence of a tendency to the disintegration and division of the 
social entity. If a county desires peculiar laws and privileges, they 
are readily granted; and, if individuals ask exemption from the duties 
and observances required of the citizens at large, the legislature kindly 
considers the memorial, and if the prayer of the petitioner should not 
conflict with the individual interest of the members, they grant his 
request, even though he should desire to be relieved from the bonds of 
matrimony, and the duties of a husband and a parent. 

The functions of government being thus appropriated to individual 
purposes, the social power loses its vitality, and ceases to subserve 
the purposes of itsinstitution; and aptly considering it as defunct, a 
few individuals claiming as next of kin, demand a distribution of all 
the assets among themselves, while others, whose pedigrees are not 
quite so clear, contend for an equal division, “ share and share alike.” 
The same principle of individual appropriation is evinced in the con- 
duct of the western representation in the national legislature. In the 
west, adhesion to certain parties stands in the place of measures; and 
hence, the merit of a representative is determined by the amount of 
service which he is capable of performing as a partizan, and having 
no measures of his own to support, like a soldier of fortune, he enlists 
under the banners of foreign belligerents. The people of the States 
bordering on the Atlantic perceive and understand this peculiar state 
of things in the west, and shape their policy with reference to the ad- 
vantages which they hope to derive from it. Wehear much of north- 
ern and southern measures, and the people of the west espouse the 
one or the other with as much zeal as though they involved the exis- 
tence of their liberties ; but who, for many years past, has heard of a 
western measure, unless the movement made in favor of freeing the 
western waters of snags and sandbars, may be so considered; and 


. 
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even in respect to this, the west was far from being united, and the 
measure was made to yield, at least for a time, to party purposes. 

Who so blind as not to perceive that one great object of the northern 
and southern parties is to propagate and extend their local and sec- 
tional prejudices across the Allegheny mountains, and thus divide the 
Mississippi Valley between them ? a design in which they have already 
succeeded most effectually. What a humiliating spectacle do the 
people of the Valley of the Mississippi present to the world, excited 
and divided as they are upon issues made up between the north and 
the south, while their own great interests are abandoned to the control 
and direction of the one or the other, as either may chance to gain the 
ascendancy. Had the natural instincts of the western people not been 
stultified and mislead by prejudice, and the force of party discipline, 
they would never have been caughtin so vile a snare. 

We deprecate all parties formed upon local interests or sectional 
prejudices, and regard them as dangerous to the peace, if not to the 
safety of the Union; and hence, we have no inclination to excite 
prejudices in the west against any other section of our common coun- 
try. But it is our most ardent desire that the people of this region 
should escape from the unhappy condition of being divided into 
northern and southern parties. This valley constitutes a well defined 
geographical division of the continent, more abundant in all the ele- 
ments of national wealth and national greatness, than any other part 
of the globe of equal extent; but as great as it is in all its proportions, 
itis not susceptible of division—for, like the human body, all its 
members and appurtenances but constitute a unit, and the preservation 
of each particular part is necessary to the full and perfect enjoyment 
of the benefits which nature designed to bestow upon all. From the 
uttermost fountains of the east, north, and west, where the waters of 
the mighty Mississippi first meet the light, to the Gulf, where they 
mingle with the Ocean, was designed by the Creator as the home of 
one people—governed by the same laws—homogeneous in religion 
and philosophy—ordained, as we believe, for the great purpose of 
propagating and impressing upon the inhabitants of other regions the 
principles of a better civilization. Then who shall draw a line across 
the father of waters, and sever this great valley into northern and 
southern divisions—raise a barrier between the sympathies of those 
who happen to reside on either side, and disappoint us in the attain- 
ment of the glorious destiny which awaits us? This no human power 
can effect: but, if we incautiously, permit others to originate our 
measures, and to beguile us into issues of no practical importance, 
and which in nowise affect our own interest, except that they serve to 
subject us more and more to their control, then this, and perhaps many 
generations, will pass away without realizing any of those pre-eminent 
advantages which naturally belong to our position. 

Instead of engaging in the canvass of northern and southern ques- 
tions, let us look around us for social and national objects, worthy of 
our highest exertions; these abound whithersoever we turn our Vision ; 
and we have only to cheose between those which promise the largest 
benefits, and which are most easily attained. Let us reclaim the social 
functions that have been so long appropriated to individual purposes, 
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and having resuscitated the social compact, direct its action to its 
legitimate purposes; and, if we act wisely, and are true to ourselves, 
we shall find means sufficient for the accomplishment of every well 
chosen end. 

We have been so long accustomed to look to the east for opinions, 
literature, arts, manufactures and capital, that we seem to have but 
little confidence in our own capacity, and even distrust the obvious 
advantages which surround us. The opinion which we entertain of 
ourselves, and of the resources of the country, or, of our probable suc- 
cess in any particular pursuit, are generally received from the east. 
Do we contemplate the encouragement of certain manufactures, we 
consult an eastern manufacturer who has no means of appreciating 
either the advantages or disadvantages of the location, and honestly 
believing, no dovbt, that no country can rival New England in this 
respect, and not perceiving how he is to be benefitted by encouraging 
manufactures in the west, hé is too cautious, and perhaps censcien- 
tious, to advise us to enter upon so hazardous anenterprise. He has 
long contemplated all the difficulties that attend the introduction of 
manufactures in a newly settled country, and ke is able to enumerate 
them like a well conned lesson, for he counts upon these difficulties 
as a protection to his own business, and he would almost as soon abate 
an article in his creed as to admit that any of these difficulties did 
not exist in full force. We are told that ours is an agricultural, and 
that New England is a manufacturing country; that the habits of our 
population are formed to rural pursuits, and that they will not make 
efficient and reliable operatives in manufacturing establishments ; and 
withal, that they neither possess sufficient industry, nor strength to 
endure constant labor; and these, and like assumptions are taken for 
granted by western men, and we hear them frequently repeated as es- 
tablished and incontrovertible facts. And in like manner our opin- 
ions in regard to every pursuit in this country, are more or less influ- 
enced by the opinions of eastern men. 

In respect to the subject of literature, our condition is still more 
humiliating; for, if we except party politics, newspaper notices of le- 
gal and moral offences, paragraphs of personal abuse, and kindred 
subjects, a writer in the west would meet with little less patronage 
among the Camanches of the plains, than among his own country- 
men. They appear to be totally incapable of comprehending how it 
can be that an individual residing in the same country should know 
anything that is not famil‘ar to themselves; they are liberal patrons, 
however, of eastern literature, including ‘‘ John Donkey,” and all, up 
to the most fashienable and highiy embellished monthly; and even 
the prudent and otherwise well-judging farmer, sendsto New England 
for an agricultural paper, to learn him how to grow corn, tobacco, and 
hemp in Missouri; while he would almost suspect that one was at- 
tempting to get his money by false pretences if he were applied to for 
the purpose of soliciting his patronage to an agricultural paper to be 
published in the west. 

As long as men, women and children confine their reading exclu- 
sively to eastern literature, and totally neglect their own, their tastes 
and habits of thinking can never conform to the condition of things 
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around them; and instead of sympathising with the institutions under 
which they live, their sympathies are with those at a great distance, 
whose principal aim is to monopolize the profits of western labor. 

Nor do the arts and manufactures receive much better encourage- 
ment. If, however, the manufacturer should be so fortunate as to pos- 
sess the means of proceeding with his business without the assistance 
of the community, and should be satisfied to live without its sympathy, 
and can afford to sell his wares for decidedly less than articles of like 
nature can be purchased of the merchant, he may go on and prosper; 
otherwise he would have little to hope for, laboring as he must, agains 
the prejudice in favor of eastern manufactures. 

Having treated this subject with some degree of freedom, we are 
unwilling to leave our readers under the impression that we are so un- 
charitable as not to perceive, and acknowledge, that the grievances 
of which we complain are occasioned by the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the settlement of the west, rather than by a lack of 
intelligence or of an ordinary degree of social virtue on the part of em- 
igrants to this region. Individuals come to the west mainly with a 
view of improving their pecuniary condition. Strangers in the land, 
and unacquainted with the policy and public men of the State, they 
take little interest in public measures, confiding everything of a social 
nature to the direction of those who have preceded them; thus cir- 
cumstanced, it is natural that they should cherish their sympathies for 
the institutions under which they were raised, and feel a lively inter- 
est in all questions of public policy, that are calculated to affect the 
kindred and friends whom they have left; and hence the people of the 
west are generally found ready to espouse the policy and the cause of 
their native country, without stopping to inquire how far such policy 
comports with the interest of their adopted State; nor is it less natu- 
ral that the parent State should look to her children for countenance 
and support, notwithstanding their removal to distant lands. All this 
is in accordance with the economy of man’s nature; and we revere 
the source whence these sympathies flow, but we cannot commend the 
course of one who habitually supports the policy of his native State, 
without reference to the true interest of the State of his adoption. 
Having taken protection under its laws, and claiming all the privi- 
leges and immunities of a citizen, it is among his highest duties to 
study the common interest, and identify his own with the welfare of 
those among whom he lives. 

The selfish course pursued by western politicians may, likewise, be 
traced to the same cause, for they, in common with others, come to 
the country for the purpose of improving their condition; and they 
seek office not because they possess more public spirit than their 
neighbors, but as the means of obtaining their individual objects, 
With such views, it would be unreasonable to expect that they could 
attend to their own interest, and that of the State also; especially if 
one should happen to conflict with the other. 

We have pursued this subject beyond our original design. We set 
out with the purpose of suggesting to our readers, some object of more 
importance, in a social and national point of view, than the unpro- 
fitable issues now before the country, some of which are calculated 
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to produce no other fruit than evil, either in their discussion or de- 
cision; and, therefore, we desire to relieve the country from this absurd 
dilemma, by proposing an object more worthy of its consideration. 

Congress having adjourned without acting finally upon Mr. Ben- 
ton’s great railway measure, time is afforded for a thorough discussion 
of its merits ; and we hold it to be the duty of all who desire its con- 
summation, to aid in bringing the subject fairly before the people of 
every part of the Union. To this end, we suggest that State Con- 
ventions be called, for the purpose of appointing delegates to a Na- 
tional Convention, to be held at some suitable and convenient place 
in the Atlantic States. The measure, though strictly national, is 
more likely to receive the sanction of the western than of the east- 
ern States; and, therefore, with a view to calling out a full represen- 
tation from the latter, it is advisable to make the place of meeting 
as convenient to them as practicable. It is not to be expected that 
Congress will adopt a-‘measure of such vast importance, and one in- 
volving the expenditure of so large an amount of public money, 
without a general expression of public opinion in its favor. Missouri 
is more immediately interested in this great work than any other 
State; and it is the duty of her citizens to take the initiatory step 
towards bringing it fairly and fully before the next Congress. - 

The moral effect which a work of such magnitude is calculated to 
produce on the people of this country, will be not less important than 
all its other advantages combined ; for there is, perhaps, nothing that 
tends so much to nationalize a people as great public works; their 
grandeur impresses itself upon the minds of the most selfish, as well 
as the humblest individual—socializing the thoughts and actions of 
the one, and elevating the other in his own estimation; each experi- 
ence a pleasure which they are conscious cannot be appropriated to 
themselves alone, and are compelled by the laws of their nature to 
sympathise with the entire community; and the barriers which sel- 
fishness erects for its protection being broken down, and the individ- 
ual having tasted of the inspiring fountain of social enjoyment, feels 
his heart and affections enlarged, and his nature dignified. His so- 
cial nature thus invigorated and sustained, he perceives a glow of 
patriotism, perhaps for the first time, diffusing itself through his heart, 
and he rejoices in the discovery that there are other and higher sources 
of enjoyment than the pursuit or attainment of individual objects. 

Some of the States of this Union have projected and accomplished 
works of considerable magnitude, and of great utility, not only to 
themselves, but to the nation at large, and of these their people are 
justly proud; but these achievements do not challenge the sympathies 
of other States, who neither assisted in devising the plan, nor con- 
tributed aught to the accomplishment of the work. For where there 
is no community of assent, concert in action, nor common interest, 
there can be no sympathy ; and, indeed, the accomplishment of great 
works in one State, may, instead of sympathy, excite the envy and 
jealousy of others. 

The genius of the age and the peculiar character of our institutions, 
demand a great national enterprise-—one grand in conception, useful 
in its purposes, and in all respects entirely national. Such is the 
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scheme of a railway spanning the American continent, and opening 
a direct communication between Europe and Asia. Such an enter- 
prise cannot fail to inspire every American heart with a national pride, 
and national sympathy; and, elevating the mind above the sectional 
partyism and local prejudices which have so much disturbed the na- 
tional repose, it will strengthen the bonds of union; perpetuate the 
principles of compromise upon which it is based, and present us as 
a bright example worthy to be imitated by all the nations of the earth. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS. 


The errors and bad effects of the old system of School Discipline considered. 


Tue subject of education is one of a nature so comprehensive, and 
which occupies so wide a field of enquiry, that on an occasion like 
the present, when writing for a periodical journal, I am under the ne- 
cessity of studying brevity, and of expressing myself in terms as con- 
cise as may be in order that no important consideration may be omit- 
ted, and that I may be enabled to compress as much as possible of what 
relates to the subject, within limits necessarily restricted. Yet with 
the eager desire which I feel to accomplish something, however little, 
my disquisitions will, no doubt, be regarded as sufficiently ample. It 
is my wish to make such an exposition of my subject as may serve, in 
some degree at least, to awaken for it a deeper interest in the breasts 
of all true lovers of their species who may see these pages—to convince 
them of the insufficiency of our present modes of instruction, and 
stimulating them to aid in procuring the introduction of a better 
system 

I would give my readers something more tangible to lay hold of, 
and tending more to the advancement of the cause, than is generally 
to be met with in the mere declamatory harangues which are so fre- 
quently indulged in when education is the topic,—for assuredly there 
is no subject on which so vast a quantity of breath and ink has been 
expended and apparently to so little purpose. 

I wish not oniy to win the assent of my readers to the views and 
doctrines which I advance, but so to represent the importance and 
manifold advantages of a good education that they may know and feel 
them. This I would do if 1 couid—ifI fail, it will be from inability, 
and not for want of the will and endeavor to make the desired im- 
pression. 
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If I can in any degree succeed in my object of exposing the defects 
ofthe present system, and of exciting active attention to the adoption 
of a better it will be, asl apprehend, in the way I have begun, by re- 
verting to first principles, and laying the ground work for improved 
methods. It is by this means only that the particular modes of disci- 
pline which I shali occasionally indicate, can be rightly appreciated, 
and the reason and object for which their adoption is recommended 
be sufficiently comprehended. An acquaintance with principles in 
relation to this, as to almost all other subjects, I regard as of primary 
importance. 

Details are comparatively of insignificant value, for if we are well 
grounded in the former, the latter will readily present themselves. 
They will follow almost as a matter of course. 

It is, indeed, impossible to retain in the mind a multiplicity of 
details, or even fully to understand their application, unless they are 
connected with a principle. Hence it is that, with such convictions 
as these, I dwell so much upon principles—upon generals, before I 
can, consistently with the views | entertain, approach particulars, and 
before I advert directly to the special means to be employed for train- 
ing the youthful mind and securing an efficient school discipline. 

I shall, therefore, continue to discuss the subject in the manner I 
have begun, and chiefly concern myself with principles, leaving their 
application to those who may think proper to adopt them. 

Considering that the general absence of correct views and guiding 
principles, among parents and others, regarding what sort of discipline 
should prevail in the schoo! room, has been the principle retarding 
cause in the advancement of education, it will be my aim, so far as | 
can, to disseminate that species of knowledge. For lack of this the 
difficulties of the teacher have often been greatly increased and mul- 
tiplied; difficulties which in themselves are sufficiently formidable, 
even with all the sympathy and enco..ragement that are his due, could 
he always obtain them. He is dependent upon the parents or their 
appointed trustees for a support, and desirous therefore, of rendering 
his services acceptable to them ; he will in consequence rarely ven- 
ture to adopt any rule or regulation in his school, or pursue any mode 
of discipline, which is likeiy to meet with their decided disapprobation. 
It is, indeed, true that the teacher himself is but too little competent, 
in many cases, to the proper discharge of his duties, but he requires at 
all times the needful countenance and support of parents and guardi- 
ans, without which he can but imperfectly execute his trust, or carry 
out into successful operation any system of school discipline, however 
well qualified he may be for the task. These observations, however, 
are but collateral ; | must apply myself more directly to my subject. 
Having in the foregoing pages, taken a brief survey of the ground we 
should occupy in building up a system for the right education of 
youth, and well considered the objects which it behooves us to keep 
steadily in mind, my efforts will now be more particularly directed to 
the enquiry which regards the means to be adopted for the most effec- 
tual accomplishment of those objects. It will be unnecessary for me 
to enlarge upon the observations already made in relation to physical 
development—a condition in the education of youth which cannot 
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safely be disregarded. They comprehend as much, perhaps, as can 
be advantageously said on the subject; unless, indeed | were to un- 
dertake to instruct my readers in all that relates to the laws which 
regulate and govern our physical nature. This, were I equal to the 
task, would greatly transcend the limits to which | am unavoidably 
restricted ; nor could such an exposition be regerded as properly be- 
longing to the subject; although it is true that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with those laws would alone suffice for forcibly impressing upon 
the minds ofall, the importance of their due observance. 

It remains for me then to discuss the means best adapted te the 
full and perfect development of our intellectual and moral natures. 

Although it is indispensable in actual training, that these two pow- 
ers should be equally and simultaneously exercised, I shall find it 
more convenient to consider it separately ; by which means shall be 
enabled to doa fuller justice to both. I will first discuss the princi- 
ples which relate to the intelectual discipline of schools, reserving 
what | have tosay on the subject of moral training, for future pages, as 
being of too important a nature to be brought in as merely an adjunct 
on the present occasion. Were I, indeed, to attempt treating of both 
conjointly, | should certainly fail in doing justice to either. 

We may now enquire in what intellectual discipline properly con- 
sists, or what are the nethods be t adapted to act upon the juvenile 
mind so as most effectually to promote that species of discipline, and 
give the desired exercise to the faculties. Whether the teacher will 
succeed lest by a resort to the customary means of merely tasking the 
memory of his pupil with a large amount of knowledge formally ar- 
ranged, and thus communicated to a passive recipient, all the while 
relentlessly cramming his mind with the thoughts of other men ; or, 
whether-he will not accomplish the object better—so far at least as 
children are concerned—by disregarding systematized knowledge alto- 
gether, and applying himself directly to the faculties, by seeking to 
stimulate them into activity by any means that may suggest them- 
selves to him on the instant, making use of any familiar object for the 
purpose, and directing their attention to things and their properties as 
well as to words? Itis not in my estimation the amount of acquire- 
ments that we should be solicitious about, but rather the amount of 
thought which can be called up and brought into exercise, with but 
little or any regard, in the first instance, to what is usually called 
knowledge, whether little or much be obtained of that species com- 
monly taught in schools. 

If we rightly comprehend the nature of mind, cur chief aim will 
be not so much to impart knowledge, so called, as to prepare the mind 
for its reception. This can only be done by the incitements of curi- 
osity, in regard to such matters as the child can take an interest in; 
which are likely to excite enquiry in his mind, and engage his atten- 
tion in such a manner as to make him in love with his studies. Ac- 
quirements in literature and science, instead of being regerded as a 
means only, are too commonly looked upon as the sole end and aim 
of all our endeavors to educate. 

This is a great mistake, and one which leads to the neglect of the 
more important consideration of a thorough discipline for the under- 
standing. 
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The ultimate objects at all times to be kept in view, are those of 
cultivating the faculties by exciting thought; of purifying the heart, 
and refining the mind of the pupil. If the intellectua! attainments 
of our children are to be independent of these objects, then, indeed, 
has education been pursued without profit, and without yielding those 
results which good instruction is capable of producing. ‘Why do 
we wish our children to be wise and clever?’ remarks a writer of the 
day. ‘Is it not because we feel that, in proportion as they exercise the 
faculties of thought and reason, so will their sphere of usefulness be 
enlarged—so will those habits and feelings be excited, which tend to 
happiness and virtue.” If the faculties of children have been suf- 
ficiently exercised, knowledge will be easily obtained ; it will, indeed, 
be seught after voluntarily by the pupil himself, and that which he 
acquires will not merely rest upon his memory, but become a part of 
his erdinary associations. The mind of the pupil, it is true, must 
have materials on which to act; he must be supplied with a multi- 
plicity of ideas, to furnish reflection and give exercise to his under- 
standing. 

He must be informed of actualities—of what exists—and be made 
to comprehend cause and effect in relation to many things with which 
he is familiar; and, when his understanding is thus exercised, it sig- 
nifies but little what may be the kind of knowledge employed for the 
purpose. 

With these views, and for the benefit of those who have not reflected 
on the subject, or reflected but little, it will be expedient for me, be- 
fore proceeding further with my strictures on what relates directly to 
mental discipline, to make some passing observations which have for 
their object the nature and constitution of the human mind. It will 
not, | presume, be questioned that before we begin our operations we 
ought well to consider the properties and capabilities of that which 
we operate upon; namely, the mind of the child which is entrusted to 
our guidance and direction, and which we have to mould and form to 
our purpose. In our physical operations, when acting upon matter, 
we conceive it necessary that we should inform ourselves respecting 
the properties of the particular substance which we are seeking to 
change or modify. We do not apply acids to polished steel, to pre- 
serve it from rust; nor seek to give lustre to our furniture, by rubbing 
it with brickdust. The artisan, working in metals, must make himself 
acquainted with their several properties, and the effects produced upon 
them by heat, or he will not succeed in shaping and tempering them 
to his purpose ; and the agriculturist must know the qualities of his 
soil, before he can cultivate it to advantage. 

A knowledge of the nature and properties of mind, in all who con- 
cern themselves with education, is no less necessary, in order to pro- 
duce upon it the desired effects. “If you attempt to act upon the 
mind,” says a distinguished writer, “in a way not adapted to its na- 
ture, the least evil you incur is to lose your labor.”* 

I can, perhaps, best explain and illustrate what I would say in rela- 
tion to the properties of mind, so far as development is concerned, by 





* James Mill. 
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a reference to what takes place in regard to the members and organs 
of the body, when vigorously exercised; or, on the contrary, when 
comparatively ~..employed, and with their several functions in a state 
of torpor. 

There is a close analogy existing between the bodily and mental 
constitution ; they are equally invigorated, and their powers increased 
by use and exercise ; and without these necessary conditions, neither 
the one nor the other can be maintained in a sound and efficient state. 
If unused, or used but little, they alike languish; and, were this un- 
natural state of activity to be continued, they would, in time, not only 
lose the power of performing their several functions, but perish, ere 
long, with the entire man. The organs of sense are highly susceptible 
of improvement in the increased power of discrimination which they 
gain by a diligent and constant use, particularly when the mind is 
much and habitually interested in the exercise of their functions; as 
is the case when any particular avocation or pursuit in life, makes 
large demands upon their powers, and renders a nice discrimination 
essential to success. This may be exemplified in a variety of in- 
stances. 

The practiced eye of the hunter will see game, and strike it with 
unerring aim, when the eye of another, in search of the same objects, 
will wander over space without making any such discovery. The eye 
of the latter has not been trained to vigilance and accuracy in the 
same pursuit. The Indian will trace, for miles, the footsteps of a 
savage foe, where the civilized man, unaccustomed to the wilderness, 
is unable to detect the slightest indications. 4 

The mariner will decry a distant object at sea—land, or a sail far 
away on the horizon—long before the eyes of the landsman can dis- 
tinguish anything but a waste of waters, and the wide-spread canopy 
of Heaven. The artist, even of mediocre powers, will discern hues 
and tints, and lines and forms, of exquisite beauty, which to another 
are imperceptible, and but little apprehended when pointed out. 

And so it is with regard to the other senses. We all know the great 
difference between a cultivated and an uncultivated ear, as relates to 
music and sounds generally. We know the niceness of discrimina- 
tion often acquired by the organs of smell, when habitually and care- 
fully exercised upon different odors; and we are equally familiar with 
the fastidious tastes of the epicure, whose every thought has been ig- 
nobly given to the gratification of his palate. The discriminating 
powers of the tactual organs, also, are capable of being improved to 
as great a degree as those of the organs above mentioned. These 
consist of the finer nerves, which are distributed over the entire body, 
but more particularly in the ends of the fingers. We may learn to 
how great a degree they may be improved, by a careful and anxious 
use, from what we witness of their greater perfection in all those who 
have the misfortune to be blind. Deprived of one sense, they are 
under the necessity, in some degree, of compensating the loss by mak- 
ing increased demands upon another. 

The organs of sense, exercised and improved as above described, 
are thus exercised under the stimulus of the desires which actuate 
their owners, and for the accomplishment of objects to be attained only 
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by means of the senses. It will not be disputed that the mind par- 
takes, in some degree, of the benefit, and shares with the organs in the 
additional powers thus acquired; the faculty of attention is brought 
into exercise and increased; but it is little to be questioned that the 
organs themselves have been physically strengthened and enlarged by 
the exercise, and have thus become more obedient to the will, and 
better adapted to subserve the purposes of the mind. 

The mind acts, there is no doubt, through and by means of cerebral 
organs, which are physically increased and strengthened by vigorous 
use, in the same manner and degree as the external organs; and this 
physiologists account for in both cases, by stating that a greater quan- 
tity of blood is determined to those parts which are most actively em- 
ployed. 

In regard to mind, this takes place under the influence of strong 
desires and impulsive motives by which the faculties are excited into 
energetic action. The incentives must be present to the mind equally 
in the one case as in the other. 

For as the powers of vision do not become increased by a mere ex- 
hibition of sights being presented to the eye, nor the ear by a bare 
production of sounds neither will the powers of thought be materially 
benefitted by the mechanical methods of communicating knowledge 
usually prevalent in our schools, but only by the incitements of the 
motives to be supplied by circumstances, or by the intelligence and 
efforts of the teacher. The mini, then, is not to be regarded as a 
mere repository for storing up objective facts, and truths already as- 
certained under a determinate shape and form, but rather as an organ 
for assimilating to itself the mental aliment which is presented, or 
which it finds for itself. 

The process by which it appropriates knowledge, or makes it its 
own, is, indeed, strictly analagous to that which is carried on by the 
digestive orzans of the body, which by their functions elaborate the 
foo i and separate it into its constituents. 

Thus prepare |, those portions of it which are nutritive get distrib- 
ute! by the appropriate ducts, to the various parts of the body, of 
which they come to form a constituent part, or, in the language of 
physiologists, become assimilated. I might pursue the analogy be- 
tween mind and hody still farther, and instance the effects which use 
and exercise, when considerable in degree, produce upon the limbs, 
the tenons, an! muscular fibre, and, in short, upon the whole physi- 
cal frame, which is invigorated ‘n proportion to the amount of exercise 
it undergoes, when not excessive, but this would be superfluous after 
what I have already shown to be the case respecting the organs of 
sense. I will subjoin, however, a few observations, exhibiting the 
consequences which result from a disuse of any member of the body, 
or from an organ being deprived of its accustomed and appropriate 
stimulus—leaving to my readers the application, in the confidence that 
they will not controvert the fact, that the great physiological law of 
the bo ly is equally applicable to the mind, namely, that what is un- 
used languishes and loses its powers and ultimately its life. I will, on 
this occasion, confine my remarks to what relates to the eye; and 
what I have to say regarding that organ will be comprised in a very 
few words. 
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The habitual stimulus of light is essential to vision, and for preser- 
ving the organ in a fitting state to perform its functions. Were it to be 
deprived of light for any considerable length of time, vision would 
become imperfect; and were light to be permanently excluded, it 
would finally become extinguished. 

The fluids of the organ, it is probable, would no longer be secreted, 
or they would no longer be in a condition to reflect and refraci the 
rays of light, were these latter to be admitted to the eye. The mem- 
branes would lose their sensitiveness, and the different tissues, perhaps, 
become disorganized. 

The faculties may be cultivated to a considerable extent without 
the use of books, and better, frequently, without than with them. Let- 
ters, as | have before observed, and the knowledge we cultivate, are 
to be regarded only as a means, although, when properly and judi- 
ciously used, the principal means; and one which we could now but 
ill dispense with. Yet parents and teachers do not well to look upon 
literature and its concomitants, as an ultimate consideration. In so 
doing they will be apt to overlook and neglect the most essential ob- 
jects of education—the right formatioa of the minds and characters 
of their children. Much might here be added with advantage, on the 
subject of mental culture, but as repetition is unseemly, | refer the 
reader to an article under that title published in the August and Sep- 
tember numbers of the last year’s ‘ Journal,’ for much of what 1 would 
otherwise say as adapted to the present occasion. 

After the foregoing expositions, and witn our minds intent upon the 
principles already developed, let us now take a survey of the old 
methods of instruction which prevailed almost universaily not half a 
century ago. For although in canvassing their merits, we shall see 
but little to imitate and much to avoid, yet, in a review of their defects, 
or objectionable tendencies—much of the leaven of which may yet 
be found in our schools—we may get a negative instruction. While 
engaged in this task, and in carefully considering the means by which 
we can best operate upon the youthful mind, so as to unfold its capa- 
bilities an excite in it a love for study and a desire for improvement, 
we shall do well to keep in mind the sentiment of a philosophic wri- 
ter, which | have already quoted above, and which | shall use asa 
text throughout these disquisitions. Itis this: “ Jf you attempt to act 
upon the mind ina way not adapted to its nature, the least evil you 
incur is to lose your labor.” The severe and stringent discipline im- 

osed upon the pupil under the old system, sought to impress the mind 
e operating upon the body. The fear of punishment,’ and not the 
love of learning, was the governing principle thoug!:t best adapted to 
incline the mind to study, and the most suitable means for stimula- 
ting the thinking faculties; whether, also, for mending the heart and 
chastening the affections, | will not say. 

The rod and the ferule were more relied upon than any direct means 
of persuasion, or the excitementg of inquiry in the mind itself. This 
species of discipline was resorted to on the same principle that physi- 
cians act upon, when they apply a blister, that of curing a disorder 
in a part which cannot be got at, by producing the same in another 
that can. But the effects of fear upon the mind—the fear of physical 
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punishment—is deadening in its influence upon the faculties, and de- 
basing to the feelings, and is far more likely to produce torpor of the 
faculties than to quicken them into activity. By this mode of disei- 
pline, the bigger the dunce the more he must be flogged, until the bigger 
a dunce he still becomes. Yet the system was thought, in its day, to 
be admirable ; so much so, that the more rigid and severe a discipli- 
narian a teacher was, upon this plan, the more highly he was esteemed 
by the community ; and this was the case at a period within my own 
recollection. The father of the celebrated Archdeacon Paley, taught 
a grammar school within a mile of my native village. He was more 
remarkable for his severity than any other teacher known in those 
parts. He lived and taught there somewhat before my time ; but many 
an eulogy I have heard pronounced upon him, when | was a boy, for 
his flogging qualities. ‘He was a prime teacher,” said the men of 
that day, “for he flogged learning into his scholars.” 

The following observations, applicable to my purpose, are extracted 
from the “ Quarterly Journal of Education,” published in 1831, by 
the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

‘Even now there prevails in our best public schools the draconic 
practice of the rod, a mere expedient for saving time and trouble to 
the masters; a practice whereby all sorts of faults are wilfully con- 
founded and assimilated, since teachers of learning and science inflict 
indiscriminately the same infamous punishment upon all kinds of 
delinqaents, who can deny that amiable, good-natured boys, are daily 
degraded to the same level with decidedly dishonest, unpromising 
school-fellows, when their fault is nothing more than some trifling 
irregularity, or the consequence of some careless habit, for which, 
perhaps, the master is censurable? but who can wonder atit? For, 
is it a grosser inconsistency to flog a boy on account of some blunder 
in his parsing and scanning, than to plague him intentionally with 
an extra lesson, on account of some pistol-firing, or pane-breaking, 
or some other faults, which have net the least connection with his 
studies? We admit, indeed, that boys should acquire the habit of 
doing the regular school business; but it is beyond our conception, 
that boys should be punished with lessons because they do not like 
them. Poor boys! how can you be fond of lessons which you daily 
see imposed as a punishment? How can you improve in studies? 
How can you understand the object of studies which cost you so many 
tears ?” 

I will not venture to say that stripes should never be inflicted; 
there may be delinquencies in a pupil, which, at times, make it ex- 
pedient if not necessary to resort to them—but they should not be 
used on slight occasions, if ever; and certainly there should be no 


attempt to flog his lessons into him—a course of procedure by whteh 
the mind of the pupil is acted upon in a way not adapted to its na- 
zure—if we might not rather say that his body is acted upon in a way 


but little suited to his mind. 

Kindness and sympathy in the teacher, are the most unequivocal 
tests by which he can manifest to his pupils the interest he takes in 
their welfare and advancement. The exercise of these will be found 
to be the most effectual means for influencing the mind, by enlisting 
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the feelings ; they are what every child can understand and appreci- 
ate—and we may, by their means, win him over to our purpose, when 
every other expedient has failed. Nor need these manifestations be 
accompanied by a demeanor that is too familiar, or which might 
amount to a pernicious indulgence. A proper judgment will always 
guide the teacher, and direct him in what manner, and on what occa- 
sions, to administer kindness and exhibit sympathy. 

He must becomingly sustain his dignity, and maintain his respecta- 
bility. But the world has been slow to believe in the efficacy of 
kindness; it is beginning, though late, to learn how much more po- 
tent an instrument it is, when accompanied by sincerity, for working 
out a good purpose with our fellow men, whether of conciliation or 
reform, than that of the opposite course, by the practice of harshness 
and duplicity. But I must not longer indulge that sentimental vein 
of thought which I am so prone to get into, but go on with my stric- 
tures. Under the old system, memory was singled out from all the 
other powers of the mind, and cultivated almost exclusively. It was 
putin constant requisition, and the number of words was beyond all 
proportion greater than that of the ideas acquired; and this is too 
much the case at the present time. 

The mind of the pupil was wearied and oppressed with an endless 
routine of unmeaning tasks, until his books and his lessons became 
hateful to his sight; and certainly, if we were desirous of giving the 
youth a distaste for knowledge, and a disgust for his studies, no means 
could more effectually answer that purpose: this is to “act upon the 
mind in a way not adapted to its nature.” 

It wearies without interesting; for it is labor in which the faculties 
are but little, if at all, concerned. I will again resort to the pages 
of the “ Quarterly Journal of Education,” for additional light, which 
I shall probably have repeated occasions for using. A writer in that 
journal observes as follows: ‘ We can scarcely too much deprecate 
that system of instruction in which every valuable rule is committed 
to memory—where every species of information, useless as well as 
useful, is made the subject of question and answer, and the words of 
the author are to be carefully repeated. So far from insisting that 
the pupils should go through these wearisome tasks, the rational in- 
structor would never require them, and would interdict the system of 
answering questions by rote. Let it be remembered that reasonable 
beings, not parrots, are the objects under instruction, and that they 
have other and higher faculties to be cultivated than mere memory. 

“ Now it happens that of all the powers of the mind, memory, as 
far as it is merely the aptitude of learning by rote, is of the least 
consequence to us in after life; and yet this faculty, useful only as a 
subordinate—this humble assistant to the nobler powers of judg ment, 
reason, and invention—usurps their place, and reigns paramount in 
the academic hall. It would be as reasonable in developing the phy- 
sical powers, if only one set of muscles were brought into action. 

‘«Itis said by the ailvocates of mnemonic tuition, that memory alone 
can be cultivated in childhood, as the other powers of the mind do 
not show’ themselves until riper years. This is entirely a fallacy; it 
is always found, where the attempt has been made, to call forth higher 
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faculties, that memory is precisely that one which they find most irk- 
some to exercise, except as the handmaid to other powers.” * * * * 
“When the system of cultivating the memory alone is wholly pursued, 
instead of inviting on to knowledge, every thing is done to create and 
affirm a distaste for it. 

‘‘ Long tasks are assigned whose meanings are not understood, and 
the memory is stored with terms to which no ideas are affixed. The 
understanding has no part in education; a quick memory gains the 
palm ; and, in consequence, the pupil grows uP without ever having 
learned to think. It is essentially necessary, in plans of rational 
education, never to teach children any thing whic h they cannot per- 
fectly comprehend ; if a subject prove too abstruse, put it aside till 
their more ripened intellects enable them to comprehend it. Per- 
haps, in pursuing this method, they may sometimes appear backward 
in the race; and maternal vanity, or rather an amiable diffidence in 
her own powers of instruction, may imduce a mother to stimulate her 
pupils to an injurious exertion. 

‘She cannot be too earnestly dissuaded from this course. Let her 
ever keep in recollection, that she must be carefully storing the 
minds of her children with clear ideas, giving them the love of knowl- 
edge, and the habit of exercising their understandings; and that it is 
of the first consequence to the success of her efforts, that she does 


not make learning assume a repulsive shape.” 


NO. IV. 
THE INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS—continued. 

In resuming my strictures on the old methods of instruction, I have 
to remark, in continuation of the subject, that the whole discipline 
of the school was mechanical rather than intellectual. Every process 
was worked out by square and rule, and mind was dealt with as if it 
were matter. [Jt was used more like a machine for shaping out deter- 
minate and previously modelled forms, than as an efficient power ca- 
pable of original and spontaneous action. Rules were given in 
abun lance, but they were learned and applied by rote; the reasons 
an | poncip sles on which they were founded being permitted to -rest 
undisturbed in the deep recesses of thought, to be found only in minds 
of mathematical or athet r learned research of high order. They were 
but rarely explained or reverted to. No analysis was instituted, and 
no inquiry was excited in the mind of the pupil. The pupil, there- 
fore, and too frequently his preceptor also, being thus innocent of 
reasons, was engaged, as | before said, in a mere mechanical labo 
unproductive in intellectual fruits, and more calculated, indeed, to 
discourage and repress the efforts of the understanding, than to call 
forth its powers. There was his task-work ever before him, day by 
day, and hour by hour; that he knew must be performed, and nothing 
more was required of him. 

Well may we exclaim, “ poor boys! how can you improve in stu- 
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dies?” how can you, under such a system, comprehend what you are 
required to study, or perform the mental labor imposed upon you, 
when you are not permitted leisure to think ? 

The advance that was made, and the reason which became devel- 
oped, under this rigid and irrational system, was made and developed 
—when such happened to be the case—by the force of native intel- 
lect, and the energy supplied by self-reliance, in spite of the impedi- 
ments placed in the way. And certainly that portion of knowledge 
which was obtained by these means, became stereotyped upon the 
mind; but it was apt to be pedantic, and the mind ‘of the scholar 
narrow in its conceptions—and mainly because it had not been ex- 
ercised in a sufficient variety of knowledge. A writer in the “Quar- 
terly Journal of Education,” has the following observations, appro- 
priate to this branch of my subject: 

“ Although great progress has been made in rational education, the 
science is still in its infancy, and but imperfectly understood by the 
generality of instructors. The light of reason has indeed dawned in 
all its brightness upon the few; but it has not yet dispelled the mists 
of preju lice and ignorance, which have so long enve lop. | this sub- 
ject. When, however, we consider how much has been accomplished 
in a short perio 1, we cannot but augur favorably for the future. Till 
nearly the close of the last century, narrow-minded notions on the 
objects of education, and a careless neglect of its value, almost uni- 
versally prevailed. 

“The duty of parents, in forming the minds of their children, was 
then supposed to consist in sending them to school at a certain age, 
and dooming them, for a certain number of years, to the irrational 
discipline of instructors, whose study was not so much how to improve 
their scholars, as by what means they could render the task as little 
burdensome as possible to themselves. The ciphering books of the 
sons, skilfully adorned with many intricate flourishes of peamanship, 
and the sampiers of the dau thters, artfully worked in all the worsted 
beauties of cross-stitch trees and landscapes, were taken by parents 
as sufficient evidence of their children’s proficiency. At that period, 
young persons, and especially females, who were desirous of enlarg- 
ing the scanty stock of knowledge which they had received at school, 
found the greatest difficulty in gratifying their wishes. 

«They could obtain no elementary books, no rational explanations 
of the phenomena of nature by which they were surrounded, and were 
forced, unassisted, and perhaps even discouraged, to win their way 
to intellectual acquirements, which it thus demanded no ordinary en- 
ergy to attain. Where this energy existed, these very difficulties, and 
this dependence on self, undoubtedly tended to strengthen the mind, 
and to sharpen the intellect. 

«Vet, where the soil has net been duly prepared, and the seeds of 
knowledge have not been sown, how few are ever found, in after life, 
striving to enrich their minds by the pursuit of objects which ennoble 
our nature !” 

From the representations made above, in this and the preceding 
article, in regard to the old methods of instruction, it must be evident 
to the reader that the maxims which | have laid down for my guid- 
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ance, in thus treating of school discipline, were violated or disre- 
garded ; the course pursued was not such as to “excite in the pupil 
a love for his studies ;” and the mind was acted upon in a way not 
adapted to its nature. 

The harsher features of the system, consisting in the discipline of 
the rod and ferule, have long since been relaxed by teachers, and the 
public mind has become sufficiently hostile, perhaps, to a renewed 
exhibition of them, that we need be under no apprehension of their 
reappearance ; but, whether it may not be that there is now too great 
a relaxation in our schools, generally, may be a subject deserving our 
inquiry. 

It is not the discontinuance of the practice of flogging that I would 
regard as objectionable ; that practice, 1 think, we may well dispense 
with, under laws and regulations properly maintained; but it is the 
prevalent want of due subordination in our youth, which, in the pre- 
sent day, 1 should complain of and protest against. This grows out 
of a mistaken feeling of independence, and absurd notions of repub- 
lican self-government, which are, in the school room, out of place, 
or not in keeping with the circumstances in which they are enter- 
tained. This is more especially the case in the higher institutions of 
learning—our colleges and universities—where beardless boys are 
aiming to wrest the sceptre from their teacher, and usurp the dominion. 
lf 1 am rightly informed, cases of insubordination to the well-known 
regulations of the institution have not unfrequently occurred, which 
were strictly rebellious. 

It is, by the interference of ‘parents and the public generally, that 
these evils can alone be corrected; but it is to be feared that they 
are more in fault than the actual delinquents, in regarding such in- 
stances with too lenient a temper, if they do not directly give coun- 
tenance and encouragement to them. 

Efficient discipline is necessary to the permanent prosperity of our 
literary institutions; and it is not to be expected that the objects for 
which they were founded, can be attained by leaving their govern- 
ment to the suffrages of the students themselves, or that they can 
ever prosper under such guidance. The government of our semina- 
ries shoul.) be established and conducted on the parental model; it 
should be authoritative, while it is conciliatory. A literary institu- 
tion is only an extended family, subjected to the authority of a united 
head. But, whoever thought of branding a parent with despotism, 
because he did not call his wise infants, children, and domestics, to 
aid-him in making laws for their government? It is highly necessary 
for the interests of all, that the teacher should, in a suitable manner, 
maintain his authority—make himself respected, as well as loved; 
but, in properly enforcing the regulations of his school, he requires 
support from without. 

If parents would rightly discharge their duties, his task, in this re- 
spec!, would be an easy one; but unfortunately they are, in too many 
in es, neglectful of this, or not sufficiently impressed with the 
ne ty and importance of exercising a careful vigilance over the 
morals ant habits of their children. They are over partial in their 
re , a too inconsistent in their conduct and the course they 
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pursue with them; and yet they frequently require or expect the 
teacher to do that which they themselves are unable or unwilling to 
effect with their own children, and to do it without the exercise of 
severity. The teacher, however, may do much even in the worst 
cases, by a firm, decided, and consistent course of conduct, and 
without having recourse to any undue severity; but the exercise of 
tact and judgment will be necessary, as well as no small degree of 
forbearance. 

“ Much, indeed, of a child’s progress will depend on the moral char- 
acter of the teacher, and his fitness for the business of tuition. The 
dispositions of teachers vary. One may be kind and prepossessing 
in manners, and so exert a powerful influence over the child’s will 
and affections; while another, of less kindly nature, is impatient and 
ill-humored, and communicates all his unamiable feelings to his pu- 
pil, without possessing any useful influence over him. 

* One sees the child as he is, volatile and playful—in short, a child; 
the other forgets the disparity of their years and intellect, and feels 
surprised and disappointed at what he calls the lad’s stupidity; 
merely because himself is stupid enough to forget that he has a child 
to teach, and not a man!”* 

After these remarks upon the defects inherent in the old system of 
instruction, sufficient for our purpose, let us now turn our attention 
to existing modes of teaching among ourselves, here in the west— 
consider the defects which stil] remain—sufficiently numerous—and 
inguire how they may be remedied ? 

There is yet, in the methods of instruction pursued in our schools, 
too much mechanical detail, and too little exercise is given to the 
understanding of the pupil. The generality of teachers, themselves, 
are too little informed in those methods which are best adapted to the 
development of thought, and which are now being successfully em- 
ployed. though by no means generally, in many countries much older 
and farther advanced in a knowledge of the science, than can be 
presumed to be the case with respect to our own. Too much use is 
made of books, while the books themselves are far from being what 
they ought to be, and oral instruction is too sparingly given. Child- 
ren, with the book before them, are far more intent upon the words 
than upon the ideas they are meant to convey. They get their les- 
sons from its pages, therefore too much by rote; and, if our school 
books were better adapted to the purposes they are designed for, they 
would still be used too mechanically by the child, as all books fre- 
quently are by the adult. Children want more lively images of ideas 
than can be presented to their minds in words on a printed page. 

Their powers of attention are yet very feeble, and they are alto- 
gether incapable of abstraction until somewhat advanced. Their 
reason is but slightly developed; but their imaginations are strong 
and lively, and forcibly impressed by sensible images and living objects. 

Nor can I, for this reason, approve even of the series of questions 
usually appended to school books, while there is a competent living 
teacher, whose office it should be to propound questions. What the 
teacher himself says, and the interrogatories he puts, are much more 
likely to elicit thought, and excite inquiry, than any thing which is 
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contained in the book. Besides, children are apt to think that what 
the teacher says is easier to comprehend than the language of the 
book, and they will make some efforts to understand him. | may 
add, also, unless the remark be thought too refined, that intelligence. 
in this instance, is more directly and more simply conveyed to the 
mind through the ear than through the eye. This latter organ some- 
what distracts the mind with images—the combinations of letters and 
syllables, which are but the signs of words—at least this may be the 
case in regard to children, whose minds have thus a two-fold ope ration 
to perform; they have first to interpret these signs, and then the 
words, which are themselves signs, before they can arrive at the thing 
signified ; while the eal receives the words the ms¢ lves, ac companied 
by the expressive intonations of the voice. Books, notwithstanding. 
are to some extent indispensable; but, as I have before said, they 
should be less resorted to, and used after a different manner. 
system of instruction is, in some respects, radically and essential] 
erroneous; we begin where we should end, by teac hing systen atized 
before the mind of the child is 


knowledge at too early a period, and 
at all prepared for receiving it. 

In doing so, we necessarily use a language which is in great part 
incompre henail le to the child who is as yet, and before he has be en 
trained in the intellectual part of reading—which is, indeed, rarely 
done—only capable of apprehending simple and not compound ideas. 
As before remarked, the eflorts of the teacher should be directed 
mainly with the view of preparing the minds of his pupils for th 
reception of knowledge, rather than ac tually tocommunicate it. H: 
must, indeed, use knowledge of some kind for this purpose, but it 
need not, nor ought it, to be exclusively that contained in those 
branches usually taught in schools; he should direct their attention 
to objects and their properties, as wi ll as to words—learn them th: 
art of distinguishing, and teach them to observe nature. 

And here we may fitly ask the questions, what is knowledge? and 
how is it acquired? Is it a something to be received passively by the 
mind, with which the memory alone is concerned ? or is it not rather 
what the mind obtains for itself, by its own action upon that which 
presented to it? The phrase to “communicate knowledge,” com- 
monly used by us, gives a false idea of the manner in which it is ob- 
tained ; it would seem to indicate that it can be conveyed directly to 
the mind, as food and liquids are conveyed into the stomach; or bi 
infused into it by the teacher, as water is poured from one vessel into 
another. But it is not in the power of the teacher so to impart it to 
his pupils. He must, it is true, supply them with materials; but, un- 
less he can so operate upon their minds, as to cause them to act 
upon those materials, in a manner which, indeed, bears some analogy 
to the action of the stomach upon the food which it receives, it wi ill 
not be knowledge which they get, nor will their minds be nourished by 
what is thus furnished them, any more than the body would be nour- 
ished by food remaining undigested. 

But this will not be done by the pupils on the simple injunction of 
the teacher, any more than they will acquire knowledge by the cir- 
cumstance of his merely stating to them what it is that he wishes them 
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to know. There is too much communicated by the teacher, and not 
enough left to the operation of their own minds. 

He should, indeed, explain and illustrate his subject in every pos- 
sible way, but he should incite the minds of his pupils by all the in- 
genuity he is master of, to make discoveries for themselves. 

He can best succeed in doing this by leading them on from one step 
of progress to another, by a series of judicious interrogatories adapted 
to their years and capacities. That this is the course most in accor- 
dance with the nature of the child’s mind, and the means best adapted 
for exciting thought and inquiry—the object we should aim at—there 
can be no doubt. In doing this we seize upon, and address ourselves 
to the principle of curiosity inherent in the mind, and implanted there 
for the purpose, we may presume, and which, if rightly regarded will 
of itself sufficiently indicate to us how we are to proceed. 

The pupil, when he succeeds in answering a question thus put to 
him, unpremeditatedly, or, in solving a difficulty which required from 
him, perhaps, some acuteness of discernment, is gratified with the ex- 
ercise of his own ingenuity. He gets a habit of turning a thing over 
in his mind, and of regarding it in its various aspects; thought, in 
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him becomes vigorous and energetic, and he comes to take delight in 
its exercise. He gets to understand his lessons thoroughly, for he is 


taught to work out every problem by a regular process. 

Instead of regarding his intellectual laboras a task that is irksome, 
he finds in it a means of entertainment. These facts and representa- 
tions may serve to assure us that, so far as a judicious system of in- 
terrogatories is concerned, we have by means of it, attained to a cor- 
rect discipline of the intellect; one that accords with the essential 
condition to be observed for exciting thought in the pupil, and pro- 
ducing in him a love for his studies. We act upon the mind ina 
way that is adapted to its nature. The principle of curiosity in the 
mind is that which stimulates to enquiry. 

Without it we could make no progress in knowledge of any kind, 
for we should feel no interest in the acquisition. When employed 
upon laudable objects and so directed as chiefly to expend its force 
upon what is curious in nature and art, and to concern itself with the 
history of man, and the progress of the human mind, it can scarcely 
be too much excited in minds that are maturing; although we should 
be careful not to over-task the faculties of young children, but should 
exercise them moderately, and afford sufficient opportunities for phys- 
ical development. 

But when curiosity becomes misdirected, or is left to exert itself 
upon objects unworthy of our rational nature, it comes to be employed 
upon trifles, and is apt to exhaust itself upon neighborhood news and 


personal scandal. It then obtainsits chief gratification from busy in- 


termeddlings with the affairs of others, and we term it inguwisitiveness. 
Under this character my readers will be sufficiently aware that it 
needs not to be excited, but repressed. 

With a view to carrying out the principles which J am here endea- 
voring to explain and develop, let us now turn our attention to the 
first elements of learning, and inquire what exercise the teacher can 
find for the minds of his pupils in their reading lessons. Teachers, 
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generally, while giving instructions in reading, regard it as a matter 
of minor consequence. They undertake it as a necessary piece of 
drudgery, because children must become acquainted with words before 
they can in any manner proceed further, whether ideas be affixed to 
them or not. They necessarily direct their attention to syllables, 
spelling, pronunciation, &c.; and if what relates to these is performed 
with ordinary dexterity, they are satisfied, without any apparent con- 
sciousness that their duties extend to anything beyond this, or that 
any further use can be made of the lesson. It is hurried over as a 
mere mechanical exercise, and as if nothing but voice and memory 
were of any concern. Emphasis and the proper modulations of the 
voice even, are but seldom duly regarded. The child is permitted to 
read, frequently, in a monotonous and disagreeable tone of voice, 
quite different from that which he uses when talking. He reads with- 
out understanding, and he cannot, therefore, read well—a considera- 
tion which, of itself, is well worth regarding, if nothing else were in- 
volved. When thus taught, it is often the case that the child is 
scarcely aware that any meaning is attached to the language in the 
book, and his lesson becomes indeed a drudgery to him, and it is not 
to be wondered at if he takes a distaste to it, and to his studies gen- 
erally. 

He is subsequently taken through other branches of learning without 
being made acquainted with the terms—with the language in which 
they are attempted to be taught, although his mother tongue. The 
advences which he makes in his studies, therefore, are necessarily 
tardy, and the exercises imposed upon him become wearisome ; what 
wonder! Thus years are uselessly spent at school, and, in all that 
relates to the true objects of education, worse than uselessly. A per- 
manent injury is often inflicted upon the intellects of children by the 
irrational methods pursued in attempting to teach them knowledge 
without exercising their understandings. 

Their faculties get into a state of torpor from the difficulties and 
discouragements they meet with in their unmeaning task-work ; and 
it will be found much more difficult, subsequently, to rouse them into 
activity, when a different and rational course is resorted to. Mental 
habits have been formed which resist a correct discipline: and to un- 
learn is harder than to learn. If children cannot be instructed at 
home, and must go to such schools and such teachers as | am here re- 
garding, it would be better not to send them until they have attained 
the age of ten or twelve years, even should they not previously have 
learned a letter. They will at those years, be more capable of com- 
prehending their task-work, and their faculties will not be in the same 
danger. When fourteen or fifteen years of age they will have better 
informed minds than if they had been kept at school from five years 
old up to that period, and their capacities for further acquisition will 
be less blunted. But to whatever kind of a teacher parents send their 
children, they but ill-acquit themselves of their parental trust, if they 
neglect giving them instruction athome. Their auxiliaries are a great 
advantage to their children. 

Notwithstanding the little estimation in which the exercise of read- 
ing is mostly held in schools, the lessons of children, while thus en- 
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gaged, can be so conducted, there is no doubt, as to afford one of the 
best mental disciplines that can be employed. In reading, there is an 
intellectual as well as a mechanical department, which equally de- 
mands the attention of the teacher, and it should be his care, at all 
times, that the child comprehends, as much as possible, every word in 
his lesson, and the meaning and import of every sentence which he 
reads. And if he has correct views of his duty, he will, during the 
recital, put frequent interrogatories to him, and take every opportunity 
of illustrating the subject of the lesson, by explaining every allusion 
to facts in history and science, or in relation to any other matters 
which occur, and this without any regard to the slowness of the pro- 
gress made in getting over the page. 

_ And as the pupil advances in his knowledge of language, and his 
comprehensiveness increases, the competent teacher will occasionally 
exercise him in the finding of synonyms for words, and in the task of 
expressing the same idea or thing in a different phraseology. And 
when a knowledge of the grammatical construction has been obtained, 
he will point out to him the beauties and defects—if any—of the 
composition ; direct his attention to tropes and figures, and explain 
and illustrate them. 

At the age when a child is generally first taught his letters and 
learns to read, it has but a very imperfect knowledge of language. 
The words it has used, and which alone it comprehends, are such only 
as are suited to its simple ideas, and which latter mostly relate to tan- 
gible and visible objects. 

Our language, itself, in its present advanced state, is a medium of 
thought and communication of a profound and complex structure, and 
is only to be mastered in its full extent by a long and laborious study. 

It has become what it is by slow degrees, improving as knowledge 
has increased, and as the human mind became expanded by taking a 
wider and still wider range of enquiry, and under the care, and by 
the wants, of the most highly cultivated intellects. 

Language and cultivation act and re-act the one upon the other; 
cultivation, or the acquisition of knowledge contributes to the im- 
provement of language, and the improvement thus obtained, facilitates 
further acquisitions. Language is indebted to poetry—to the efforts 
of the imagination—for its embellishments; it is indebted to philoso- 
phy, or the higher efforts of an exalted reason, for its general terms, 
its expressiveness and comprehensiveness. 

Our speech abounds more and more with words that express com- 
plex and general ideas, and with terms for condensing thought, which 
require powers of abstraction far beyond any which the mind of the 
child is equal to, or can be made to comprehend. And this is so 
much the case that it has become necessary to prosecute the study of 
language, even of our mother tongue, as a distinct object, which must 
be entered upon, in what relates to its complexity, only in proportion 
as the mind of the student matures and becomes capable of analyzing 
it; and this, apart from its direct uses, is a mental exercise as benefi- 
cial as any other. 

Words are the main instruments of thought, and the full develop- 
ment of our reasoning and other powers of mind, depends very much 
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upon our knowledge and use of language. ‘ Words,” says an inge- 
nious author, “are of the utmost importance to the human under- 
standing. Almostall the ideas employed dy us in matters of reason- 
ing have been acquired by words. In our most retired contempla- 
tions we think for the most part in words. Without words, uttered 
or thought upon, we could not probably carry on any long train of 
deduction. ‘The science of thinking, therefore, is little else than the 
science of words. 

«¢ He that has not become accustomed to refine upon words, and dis- 
criminate their shades of meaning, will think and reason aftera very 
inaccurate and slovenly manner. He thatis not able to call his ideas 
by various names, borrowed from various languages, will scarcely be 
able to conceive his idea in any way precise, close, and unconfused. 
If, therefore, a man were confined in a desertisland, and would never 
again have occasion so much as to hear the sound of his own voice, 
yet if at the same time he would successfully cultivate his understand- 
ing, he must apply himself to a minute and persevering study of 
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words and language. 
The mind of the child is most strongly impressed with sensible ob- 
jects; it requires images and not abstractions; if it is impressed with 
words it is rather when they are oral than as read in the book. The 
printed page, even when studiously divested of words expressive of 


complex ideas, conveys but little meaning to its mind. 

The child has to learn to read, and is far mnre intent upon the words 
themselves, the lette rs that form them, and the sounds to be given 
them, than upon the ideas which they are intended to convey. 

But he must be trained in the mechanical part of reading, and 
while so trained, his attention is directed to letters, syllables, at ge 
ciation, punctuation, &c., that with his mind thus engaged, it is not 
to be expected that he will have his thoughts employed upon a sig- 
nificancy of sentences, or even upon the import of words, unless spe- 
cially and separately exercised in that way by his instructor, but 
which the instructor rarely undertakes to do. Without this intellec- 
tual discipline, the child gets a habit of reading with but little regard 
to such matters, and which adheres to him in a great measure it may 
be through life. 

It must be recollected that mere reading and writing are not educa- 
tion, as they are sometimes erroneously deemed ; they are not knowl- 
edge, but the instruments or means only, by which knowledge is to be 
obtained. These arts may be accurate sly and extensively ac quire od 
with but little effort of thought. Education regards the exercise of 
the understanding, and schoo] discipline, to be effective for that pur- 
pose, and really beneficial to the mind itself, must not be merely imi- 
tative and mechanical, but intellectual. 

But the course here recommended, were it to be closely adhered to 
by a teacher, would be little satisfactory to those parents who, having 
no independent or intelligent views of their own, are unduly attached 
to usage. They would not be persuaded that their children were 
making progress in learning. The teacher, in the estimation of pa- 
trons such as these, must pass his pupils quickly from class to class, 





* William Godwin. 
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and from one book to another; he must hasten to induct them into the 
usual branches of arithmetic, geography and the mysteries of gram- 
mar. Unless he does this he becomes obnoxious to their censure and 
rebuke, however much he may be engaged in exercising their under- 
standings. 

The importance of a correct early training, both intellectually and 
morally, isin general, but little appreciated. ‘It has been observed,” 
remarks Miss Edgeworth, “ that what we are when we are twenty, de- 
pends upon what we were when we were ten years old. What a young 
man is at college, depends upon what he wasat school; and what he 
is at school, depends upon what he was before he went to shcool. In 
his father’s house, the first important lessons, those which decide his 
future abilities and character, must be learned.” * * * “ Sup- 
pose that parents educated their children well for the first eight or 
nine years of their lives, and then sent them all to public seminaries, 
what a difference this must immediately make in public education ; 
the boys would all be disposed to improve themselves with all the ar- 
dor which the most sanguine preceptor would desire; their tutors 
would find that there was nothing to be unlearned ; no habits of idle- 
ness to conquer; no perverse stupidity would provoke them ; no ca- 
pricious contempt of application would appear in pupils of the quick- 
est abilities. The moral education could be made a part of the pre- 
ceptor’s care, with some hopes of success.” * * * “Ten well 
educated boys, sent to a public seminary at nine or ten years old, 
would, probably, far surpass their competitors in every respect; they 
would inspire others with so much emulation, would do their parents 
and preceptors so much credit, that numbers would eagerly inquire 
into the causes of their superiority ; and these boys would, perhaps, 
do more good by their example, than by their actual acquirements.” * 


Practical Discipline to be continued. ] 
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ART. I1L—ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 





BY PETER E. BLAND, ESQ., OF MO. 





Turovucnovut the works of God, is manifest a harmony striking and 
beautiful. How vastis nature! How innumerable her various parts! 
How stupendous some of her movements! Yet, so nicely are those 
er adjusted, and so harmonious are those movements, that we be- 

old a universe in eternal motion—its countless systems sweeping on 
in their accustomed course—without the slightest discord. 


* Practical Education. 
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Of creation there are two grand divisions, organized and inorgan- 
ized. Of the organized there are two divisions, called the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. These two, with inorganized creation, con- 
stitute the three great departments of nature, which gradually ap- 
proach, and almost imperceptibly pass into one another. There is a 
regular grade of the relative importance of the parts of each depart- 
ment, and of the departments themselves. Step by step inorganized 
matter rises higher in the scale. We see it, a grain of sand, driven 
to and fro by the wind—we behold it the massive granite, towering, 
in mountains, amid the clouds, defying the kand of time and the tem- 
pests of a thousand ages. There is grandeur in inorganized nature; 
and, in looking upon some of her scenery, the soul is often full of 
rapture, mingled with awe. 

But, turn the eye upon a spear of grass, and tell me if there be not 
progression, even from the proudest of inorganic to the humblest of 
organic creation. The one is indeed grand—sublime; but the other 
is beautiful in its simplicity, and awakes reflection in the mind. What 
mysterious hand directs its silent development? I saw it in its in- 
fancy, just peeping above the soil. Day by day it stole up and up, 
until it reached its maturity, and was perfect in all its functions. The 
mystery, said I, is beautiful, and the tender spear of grass is a monu- 
ment to the minuteness of the Creator’s care. 

Pass on to the flowering plant—the shrub—the fruit tree, till the 
eye rests on the tall cedar of Lebanon, or the majestic oak of Amer- 
ica, and you behold the vegetable kingdom rising gradually round by 
round, from its lowest to its highest orders. 

In the animal kingdom, the same regular advancement is percepti- 
ble. Its lowest order stands one step above the highest of vegetable 
creation. Delight and wonder may fill the soul of one, while he looks 
upon the oak, towering above its neighbors, beautiful in the symmetry 
and strength of its parts. While he reflects upon its structures—upon 
its circulatory apparatus, drawing from the earth its juices, and forc- 
ing them a hundred feet perpendicular, to the highest branches—upon 
the leaf, the great chemical apparatus of the plant, receiving the juices 
in the upper surface, where, acted upon by the sunlight, they become 
elaborated sap, descend to the lower surface, and are thence distributed 
to all parts of the body—while he reflects upon these things, he is 
ready to say, here is the perfection of wisdom—here is beauty—beauty 
of external appearance, of internal structure, and of that mysterious 
development which has lifted, in silent and observeless progress, the 
majestic oak from the acorn sprout. 

But, who has noticed attentively the crawling worm, without finding 
something superior to this, even in its humble existence? Estimate 
the two, not by the idea of importance, which arises from the uses to 
which they may be applied, but as isolated from the world around, in 
their intrinsic importance. The organic structures of each is alike 
wonderful. The one is rooted to the earth, the other passes freely 
where it listeth. The one has proudly lifted itself up—stood for ages 
—defied a thousand storms—but has never experienced a single sen- 
sation. The other, though feeble and transitory in its existence, may 
be, on account of its sensitive organization, the subject of most thril- 
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ling delight. The one is an unconscious, the other a conscious, being. 
But, as we pass to the higher orders, how beautifully does animal 
organism develop itself. Rising gradually in the scale of its perfec- 
tion, it appears complete in man, the capstone of the vast pyramid of 
created nature. 

Having hurriedly glanced at the progress of creation, and placed 
man at the summit in the scale of importance, | inquire what are his 
distinctive features, and is he entitled to the exalted place to which 
I have assigned him ? 

In his physical structure there are characteristics, sufficiently marked 
and numerous, to distinguish him from all other animals; but the 
question, as to his true position among created beings, must be deter- 
mined upon other and higher considerations. 

Regarding man, then, only in reference to his physical structure, 
we find him the only genus of his order, which is the bimana. This 
order reunites with three others in the class mamalia. This class re- 
unites with three others in the division animalia vertebrata. This 
division reunites with three others in the animal kingdom, which eom- 
prehends all animal organization, and its essential characteristics are 
sensation and voluntary motion. 

The order which approaches nearest to man in its conformation, is 
the quadrumana, which embraces within it all the monkey tribes. So 
nearly does this order approach the bimana, that it is called by the 
Malayans “ Ourang Outang”—Ourang, in the Malay tongue, being 
applied in common to this species of monkey, and to man; and Ou- 
tang, signifying of the woods, the whole name signifies “* Man of the 
Woods,” or “ Wild Man.” And this name, thus signifying, has been 
received by the great natural historians of Europe and this country. 

But, examining more closely, we find this remarkable difference be- 
tween these two orders: The whole conformation of man indicates 
that he was designed to walk upright. The leg is so long, in propor- 
tion to the arm, and the foot so inflexible, that he would proceed upon 
all fours with the utmost difficulty; and, on account of the peculiar 
arrangement of the circulatory apparatus, would be constantly, thus 
proceeding, in danger of apoplexy. While his head is heavier, in 
proportion to his body, than that of all other animals, his means of 
supporting it are weaker; for the cervieal ligament, says Cuvier, is 
entirely wanting in him, and the arrangement of the vertebre of the 
neck, is not such as to prevent their flexure forward; and hence it 
would be impossible for him to hold up his head any length of time, 
were he to attempt to go on all fours. 

But, in the erect position, the leg bears vertically upon a large, 
strong, and slightly flexible foot, forming an ample base for the sup- 
port of the body. While his head rests in equilibrium upon the spinal 
column, its articulation with it being about the centre of its mass. 

On the other hand, although the Ourang and other monkeys can 
walk upright, and very frequently do, it is by no means their natural 
position. The toes of the hind feet are free and opposable to the 
others, which are as long and flexible as fingers; these feet are there- 
fore hands, and hence the name of the order, quadrumana. It must 
be perceived, at a glance, that these thin, flexible hands, could not 
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afford a base, sufficiently ample for the support of the body constantly 
upright; while that very flexibility, together with the length of the 
fore arm, causes the prone position to be easy and natural. 

Man, then, is a biped bimana; his natural position is the upright, 
his feet large, broad, and nearly inflexible; his great toe is on a line 
with the others, and is not opposable to them, as it is in the foot of the 
monkey; he possesses the senses of seeing, hearing, taste, feeling and 
smelling, in great perfection; but this perfection consists not so much 
in the power of those senses, as in their refinement; his two eyes are 
not placed as is usual with animals, towards the side of the head, but 
are directed forwards, and are situated on each side of the nose, which 
is quite prominent; and his head is much larger, in proportion to his 
size, than any other animal, especially the front part, so that we find 
his forehead high and expanded. 

According to Cuvier, there are three varieties of the human family— 
the Caucassian, the Mongolian, and the Negro. Other naturalists add 
a fourth, embracing all the American tribes of Indians. This race 
seems to me to be somewhat intermediate of the Caucassian and Mon- 
golian, having more the features of the former—the color of the latter. 

The Caucassian is the white race, varying from very fair, according 
to circumstances of climate, &c., to the tawny; hair varying from 
black, through the different shades of auburn and red, to the light, and 
features regular and handsome. The affiliation of tribes, in respect 
to languages, habits, and features, appears to refer the origin of this 
race to the neighborhood of the Caucassian Mountains, situated on 
the line which divides Europe from Asia, and between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. From thence its tribes seem to have gone forth in every 
direction. To the southward went the Syrian branch, which produced 
the Assyrian, the Arab, and the Chaldean; also the Pheenicians, 
Jews, and Abyssinians. The Indian to the southeast, and the Ger- 
man and Pelasgic branches into Europe. The Scythians, the Tartars, 
the Finlanders and Hungarians, are considered branches of the Indian 
family. 

This great race is far in advance of all others in civilization, the 
arts and sciences, in religious systems, and in intellectual strength. 

The Mongolian race inhabits the extensive country lying between 
the Pacific on the east, and the Tartar tribes on the north and west, 
and the Indian on the southwest. The complexion of this race is dark 
olive; the cheek bones high, eyes narrow and oblique, and the visage 
not so oval as in the other varieties. The people of the Chinese 
Empire are, at present, its most distinguished branch. 

The Negro inhabits Africa. His complexion is black, his hair 
black, short, and kinked; his‘ nose is flat, lips thick, and forehead 
generally contracted. In civilization and mental power, this race 
seems to be far behind the others. 

The American Indian dwelt on this continent when it was discov- 
ered by Columbus. His features nearly resemble those of the Cau- 
cassian, and also the form of his head; but his color is rather that of 
copper. His hair is straight, coarse, and black. When uncorrupted 
by the white man, proud and stately in his bearing, bold and generous 
in his disposition, he is a noble example of humanity in an unculti- 
vated state. 
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The question now arises, whence did these varieties spring? Did 
they all originate trom one common centre of creation, or does each 
trace back its origin to a separate distinct centre ? 

* We are not left wholly to conjecture on this point. The venerable 
historian of the sacred writings informs us that God made man, male 
and female, and from them the world has been peopled. 

But how, says the sceptic, do you deduce the fair, beautiful Caucas- 
sian, and the jetty African, from the same parent! And, on the bare 
appearance of incompatability here, without further investigation, he 
casts aside the divine record as false, and tramples upon the truth of sci- 
ence. Inquire of the natural historian, profound in his researches, 
and he tells you the five varieties are identical in kind ; forthe result 
of the intermarriage of individuals differing in variety, is offspring, 
which resembles both parents; and this offspring is as produc tive as 
the original varieties; but, if the varieties were not identical in kind, 
this could not be, for observation has brought to light the great law 
that the offspring of dissimilar kinds cannot reproduce, 

Ask of the anatomist, whose head has become white with ace. 
while searching out the hidden things of his science, and he tells you 
that every bone and every muscle, every nerve, every part, from the 
createst to the most minute, is precisely similar, both in form and 
functions, throughout all the varieties. 

Is it more philosophical, then, to derive these varieties, identical in 


everything that characterizes the human being, from one centre of 


creation, thus linking humanity together by the strong ties of kindred, 
or to derive them against the fitness of things, and a positive historical 
record, from five centres ! 

Grant your doctrine, says the inquirer for truth, yet how do you re- 
concile those differences of color, &c., which, though they do not affect 
the essential characieristics of the species, are very marked ? 

The history of Jacob furnishes an illustration. A mother, at one 
birth, gives to the world two sons. The one, like his parents, is with- 
out hair; the other is as hairy as a kid, for it was the skin of a kid 
covering the hands and arms of Jacob, that deceived the father when 
he blessed the younger, supposing him to be the older. Now here is 
a difference between two brothers, as remarkable as that between the 
Ethiopian and European ; but this has never been urged as an objec- 
tion to the sacred book in which it is recorded, for it naturally occurs 
to every one that it was a case of accident of birth. 

Why, then, should accidents of birth in regard to color be deemed 
incredible? Morethan this. Why should it be thought strange that 
He who is omnipotent should overrule the conditions of birth in such 
a manner, that the offspring may differin color from the parent? His 
works proclaim him of wisdom and goodness infinite, and therefore, 
if circumstances required such interference, we would reasonably ex- 
pect it. 

The climate of Europe, all know, is far better adapted to the fair 
complexion than the black ; while the white man who goes to Africa, 
seems but to seek his grave. Yet so congenial is that climate to the 
black, that there he enjoys health and long life. 

It appears, then, that the Creator, in his great design of peopling 
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every country and clime with an identical race, had ample reasons for 
interfering in the manner suggested, that is, that in a few but sufficient 
number of cases, with wise design, overruled the conditions of birth, 
in regard to color. 

That mode of accounting for the varieties of color from the effect 
of warm climates on the skin, darkening it, is not sustained by facts; 
for climate never renders the white man as black as the negro, and 
he, returning to his native place, browned as much as may be, soon 
recovers his former fairness. On the other hand, the negro will re- 
main, generation after generation, in high latitudes, without becoming 
the slightest shade whiter. 

In explaining the unity of the human family, one difficulty yet re- 
mains, and that is to account for the Indian of America being here 
while we deduce him, and the varieties of the eastern continent from 
the same parent stock. 

On this subject there have been many theories and discussions, 
which left it about as they found it. 

On either side of this continent, says ene, are boundless waters; 
how then could a people have reached it, whose only means of navi- 
gation was the frail canoe—their only guide the sun and stars? An- 
other starts a question of perhaps greater difficulty, though of minor 
importance. Admitting, says he, that our Indians were originally from 
the eastern continent, under what variety do you range them ? 

As to the first question, it answers my purpose fully to show the 
possibility of such a passage ; for the whole strength of the objection 
under consideration, rests on its impossibility. 

itis known to every one that the two continents approach each 
ether towards the north, until they are separated by a strait only twen- 
ty-six miles in width. East Cape and Cape Prince of Wales, lie in 
latitude about 68 deg. north ; and hence, for the greater portion of the 
year, are connected by a firm bridge of ice. Js it at all incredible, 
that men, either in pursuit of game or led on by curiosity, or driven 
before a more powerful tribe, should accomplish the passage of this 
bridge? Should any object on account of the severity of climate in- 
cident to so high a latitude, they should bear in mind that navigators 
have penetrated to about 75 deg. north. 

But the passage may have been effected inthe summer. The Aleu- 
tian Isles extend entirely across from Kamschatka to Alaska. Guided 
by this chain, how easy for men to have passed in canoes from isle to 
isle, until at last they found themselves on the American shore. This 

they might do either from curiosity, or intentionally seeking a better 
country, or drifting before the wind. 

The second question, as to the variety to which our Indians origi- 
nally belonged, cannot be answered with certainty. I believe they 
are most generally referred to the Tartar branch of the Caucassian 
race. But whether this be true, or whether they themselves form a 
distinct variety, | shall not here discuss. In either case it is entirely 
possible, and indeed most probable, that they were driven forward by 
more warlike tribes, until reaching Behring’s Straits, or the Aleutian 
Isles, they passed over to this continent as already suggested. 

It appears, then, that man forms a separate distinct order of the 
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animal kingdom, as abundantly shown in the characteristics which 
mark his physical structure—that all the varieties unite in this or- 
der, are identieal in kind, and have sprung from one pair of parents. 

But, in this there is nothing to distinguish man as a superior, but 
only as a distinct animal. We may as easily distinguish the quad- 
rumana, or quadruped, in the same way. Shall we rest here? Nay 
rather let us start the question, is the human being a mere animal, 
sufficiently marked indeed by those great features which separate him 
from others, and mark his order? or is he an entirely different and 
superior being, of whom the physical structure, which allies him to 
the animal world, is but an inconsiderable part ? 

The gradual rise in the scale of the comparative importance of 
the departments of creation, which | noticed in the outset, from inor- 
ganic matter, through the vegetable kingdom, and the various orders 
of the animal, up to the most perfect animal organization, seems to 
indicate that nature ascends step by step, order by order, until it ar- 
rives at, and is lost in, the vastness of Him who is, without a cause, 
eternal, and is yet himself the cause of all things else. 

Of this ascending scale, what place does man occupy? The an- 
gels of light, those spirits of untarnished purity, which are permitted 
to dwell in the presence of the Almighty, and encircle his throne, 
hold the first rank in creation. Man stands next to them. ‘“ For,” 
says the Psalmist of Israel, “thou has made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor; thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou has put 
all things under his feet.” 

Of all animals, man, were he destitute of those higher faculties 
which are peculiarly his, would. be the most helpless. Nature has not 
protected him against the inclemency of the seasons, by clothing him 
in a warm coat of hair. It has not endowed him with that activity 
and speed requisite for pursuit of prey, or escape from an enemy. 
Destituce of claws, and large strong teeth, he would be entirely de- 
fenceless, and must be preyed upon by other animals. While the 
arrangement of his teeth, and digestive organs, is such that he would 
be confined for the most part, for food, to roots, nuts, and fruits. 

But, the Creator did not leave him thus destitute and helpless. This 
animal frame is but the frail, temporary residence of the soul, vast in 
its intellect, and boundless in its moral power. And Oh! with what 
infinite wisdom has the structure of the body been adapted for the 
purpose of its creation. Ten thousand nervous threads, as channels 
of communication, convey the thoug'its of the soul to every part, and 
back to it the impressions of the external word—the stately, upright 
position—the form of the body, capable of assuming a thousand atti- 
tudes—the hand, constructed with infinite skill, enabling man, by rea- 
son of its sensitiveness and adaptation to grasping, to perform whatever 
he will, all show how wonderfully the body is adapted to being the 
dwelling-place of the soul during its stay on earth. Yet, if it afforded 
the soul no channel of communication with other kindred beings, save 
through sight, and touch, and hearing, with which other animals are 
endowed, how imperfect would be its organization. The eye often 
teveals much, and sometimes too much, of the secret thoughts. It is 
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delightful for two congenial spirits thus to hold silent communion, 
when circumstances forbid other means. They mutually, through sto- 
len glances, read each other’s thoughts, though in pale and imperfect 
The stream of communication is small, and the thirsty 
spirit is ever dry. Not so when the soul pours forth, in speech, its 
friendship and love. Thought flows freely, and all the tenderest sym- 
pathies of human nature are roused, and throb responsive to the burn- 
ing word and thrilling accent. The faculty of speech was, therefore, 
conferred upon man by his All-wise and Good Creator; and it was 
conferred that he might both enjoy and enlarge his intellectual and 


characters. 


moral powers. 


This faculty, bestowed upon no animal but man, is one of the 


striking characteristics which distinguishes him from all others, as a 
superior being. It depends upon the peculiar organization of the 
Every animal can produce a voice, but man 


mouth, tongue and lips. 
It is this power of articulation which consti- 


alone can articulate. 
tutes the faculty of speech, that is, the power of producing a great 
number of sounds sufficiently distinct, to be made the means of con- 
veying distinet ideas to the min l. The intelligence of man, per- 
ceiving this power of varying sounds, ‘ wove of them the web of lan- 
guage.” As the selection of sounds to represent particular ideas 
must have been arbitrary, we should naturally expect to find, what is 
actually true, that on the separation of the varieties and tribes of the 
human family, they being scattered abroad over the earth, would by 
progresses ’ 


degrees, as language } 
sounds which compose it, so that, in the course 


|, differ more and more in their modes 


of speech, and in th 
of time, the difference would become so great in the languages of the 


respective tribes, that their common origin would occur only on the 


: a. a 
closest analogy of their structures and words. Hence, we now have 


as many languages as tribes. 
characteristic which marks man as a superior 


The second great 
This is the power which 


being, is his endowment of moral power. 
constitutes him a religious being. It is a remarkable fact, that where- 
ever he has been found, whether on continent orisle, enlightened and 
refined, or dark and s he is alike a worshipping being. But 
the tribes differ widely in the modes and objects of worship. The In- 
dian, in solemn reverence, adores the ** Great Spirit ”*__the God of his 
native land. The classic Greek and Roman bowed at the shrine of 
Gods—the creation of their own fancy—while the Christian, in the 
simple sublimity of faith, kneels at the altar of prayer, and speaks 
the desires of his heart in fervency to the living God. 

The moral faculty impresses upon man his objection to some supe- 
rior intelligence ; and hence we find him everywhere acknowledging 
this obligation by religious worship of some kind or other. 

The question here starts upon us, if there is but one true God, and 
if the moral faculty admonishes us of religious obligation, how does 
it happen that men differ so widely in their religious systems and be- 
lief? Let it be borne in mind that the moral faculty is a monitor of 
duty, and not of facts; and hence it only impresses the obligation of 
religious duty, but does not inform us as to the object of worship. The 
true system is that of sublime virtue. The true God is sublime in his 


perfections; and those who worship him must, by his assistance, ap- 
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roach somewhat at least to his perfection. The human heart, corrupt 
and full of abominations, found nothing in the worship of a God so 
pure, congenial with its natural inclinations, and therefore gradually 
departed from him, while human fancy wove for itself systems better 
suited to the inclinations of the depraved heart. But, as the tribes 
were divided far apart, without intercommunication, the systems thus 
gradually formed might be expected to differ. 

The next great office of the moral is, to constitute man a social be- 
ing; for the same principle which reminds him of obligation to a su- 
perior, impresses him with the idea of duty to his fellows, and prompts 
the noble sentiments of esteem, friendship, and love. These three 
ornaments of human nature at first formed the links of society. Al] 
the good mutually esteem one another—friendship binds those more 
frequently associated more closely together—the ties of kindred unite 
individuals yet more strongly, while the golden chain of Jove binds 
two hearts in the perpetual and holiest of all ties—wedlock. 

The moral power, thus urging man to esteem, to befriend, and to 
love his fellow-being, (noble attributes of humanity!) inclines him 
to society, and this inclination becomes strengthened by necessity. 
After the deluge, the human family accumulated in the neighborhood 
of the Caucassian mountains, and were held together through the 
strength of social feelings, until it became necessary to disperse more 
widely over the earth. Thus we find them going forth in tribes and 
companies. Having made their new settlements, they are united for 
common defence against the beasts of prey. A Nimrod, bold and 
daring of spirit, beards the lion in his den, and strikes the tiger at the 
moment of his fearful leap. He quickly gathers adherents about him, 
and his will sways the community. As numbers increase, violence 
does also, and the strong begin to oppress the weak. The mighty 
chieftain of the chase. on the grounds of affording protection to his 
weaker brethren, clothes himself with power, assumes the crown, and 
a feeble patriarchy is converted into a despoticmonarchy. Thus tribe 
after tribe was erected into firm despotisms. In time, the tribes having 
been thus changed from their original simplicity of government, and 
being separated from each other, lost the fraternal feelings which at 
first characterized them. It was then that “‘man become the scourge 
of man.” Inflamed by ambition and the love of plunder, monarch 
warred with monarch, blood flowed plentifully, cities were destroyed, 
thrones overturned, mighty kingdoms crushed, and vast empires built 
up from their ruins. 

Thus has society advanced from small communities to great cities, 
from cities to kingdoms, and from kingdoms to empires. 

The last great characteristic which distinguishes man as a superior 
being, is the intellectual power. It is this power which enables man 
to accomplish the promptings of the moral. Through it he perceives, 
thinks, concludes ; through it he forms and carries out the great plans 
of his life; controls the lower orders of creation, and compels the 
elements to do him service. 

Endowed with this exalted faculty, man is a being of vast concep- 
tions. Behold the philosopher! he is silent, and you think him cold 
and joyless of spirit. Ah, how youmistake! He has lifted the cur- 
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tain which veiled the mysteries of nature, and now, his soul swelling 
with joy, he silently gazes on the beautiful harmony of her mighty 
works. 

Beside the midnight lamp, in a lonely room, may be seen a solitary 
individual. Why bends his frail form over that table, while all but 
himself are wrapt in sleep? Poor, joyless man! Ah! think not so. 
Perceive you not how the heart throbs at every stroke of the pen 
which brings him nearer and nearer the result of his calculations? 
Perceive you not how the eye kindles, how the countenance glows 
with living light as the vast conceptions of the planetary system crowd 


upon his delighted soul? He is Galileo, or Newton, or perhaps La 


Place. Years ago, you beheld the fiery traveler; he shot away with 
the speed of lightning, and now pursues his course far beyond the 
realms of light. Whereis he? Ask La Place, he’lltell you. When 
will he return? The astronomer has solved the problem, and, as it 
were, with prophetic vision, pierces the darkness of the future, beholds 


this traveler re-enter the bounds of our system, and tells you when 
this shall be, to the day and the hour! 

What has the intellect of man not accomplished? It has revealed 
the hidden things of nature—calculated the distances and courses of 
those great orbs which roll in silent grandeur their eternal rounds 
within our system. It has changed weakness to strength, and lifted 
man from frailty and helplessness into power, and happiness, and 
glory. It has builded the cities of the earth, founded her empires and 
established her institutions. And now, in its exercise, man narrows 
the Ocean to a single leap, and friends familiarly converse though ten 
thousand miles apart. 

Languages, the moral power, and the intelleet, seem to me suflicient- 
ly strong characteristics to mark man as a superior being and entirely 
distinct from all other animals. His life is short, but through the re- 
cords of history he lives throughout the past, and is acquainted with 
the great thoughts of all the great who have lived before him. And as 
there are manifestly two natures united in him, the one material, the 
other essentially spiritual, may we not reasonably suppose the exis- 
tence of the soul, which is the spiritual part, throughout all time to 
come? The annihilation of an intelligence so nobly endowed, could 
not consist with the economy of that Creator, whose works universally 
proclaim him of infinite wisdom and goodness. But the Bible, glori- 
ous book of Divine revelation, places the question beyond all doubt, 
and bids the trembling soul put away its fears, for death, it teaches, is 
but the gateway to eternal life. 

Man, born to immortality, endowed with the most exalted faculties, 
finds no home in this world. Pleasure he pursues, but never attains. 
Earth hath no joys that may satisfy the quenchless thirst of his death- 
Jess spirit. Here he is born—here he sorrows—but here he does not 
abide. A few years, and the vanities of this life are gone. A few 
friends circling about the grave, consign the mortal frame to its mother 
earth—but where is the spirit? Let Montgomery answer : 
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There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary piigrims found, 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 
The soul, of origin divine— 
God's glorious image freed from clay. 
In Heaven's eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day. 
The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky— 
The soul, immortal as its sire 
Shall never die. 
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Tue following communication from Atexanper Hamitron, Esq., 
to the Editor of the Merchant’s Magazine, will be found worthy of the 
most careful perusal of every American citizen. It is so rare that we 
meet with an article written in reference to public policy that is not 
tinctured witli party politics, or sectional prejudices, that the appear- 
ance of one rising above these considerations, and looking alone to 
truth and to the general happiness and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, imparts a thrill of delight similar to that which we experience 
when meeting with a much valued friend after many years of separa- 
tion. 

The little sympathy which the authors of such articles receive from 
all organized parties, is calculated to prevent many of the best minds 
and best men of the country from presenting their views to the public ; 
this is much to be regretted, for it is only from men whose judg-nents 
are not mislead by party politics, and who have courage to declare 
their honest convictions—irrespective of party discipline—that the 
people at large can learn the true interest of the country. 

Almost every public newspaper in the Union is committed to the 
service of a party, and it would be as reasonable to expect that one 
would disparage the title by which he holds his estate, as to suppose 
that an editor would publish with approbation, anything calling in 
question the policy of his party. And so fearful are they of giving 
offence, that they dare not suggest the slightest change or modification, 
lest they should be suspected of defection. We believe, however, that 
the present time is more favorable to a liberal discussion of public 
measures than any that has occurred for many years past; and we 
trust that the well judging and unprejudiced minds of the country will 
seize upon the opportunity thus affonled them, to give a better direc- 


tion to public measures. 


A ene tamerentice ts “Staot. - 
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Wasnineton, February 27, 1849. 


To Freeman Hunt, Ese., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine : 


My Dear Sir :—I have endeavored, with some considerable solici- 
tude, to ascertain who are likely to compose the new cabinet; but, 
such has been the wise discretion of the Presieent elect, that we hear 
nothing but vague rumors, as ephemeral as they are unreliable. It is 
admitted by all, even by the knowing, that thus far the General makes 
a good beginning, and this is appreciated as a satisfactory type of 
coming events, giving rise to a general opinion, that the gentlemen 
to be selected will represent important sectional interests, possessing, 
at the same time, the entire respect of their fellow-citizens, for the 
liberal and enlightened views they entertain, in relation to the na- 
tional policy. There seems to be no suspicion that the President will 
allow himself to be trammelled, or embarrassed, through ihe influence 
of any mere party considerations, nor is it imagined he will admit or 
tolerate the least shadow of dictation, having determined to act on 
the conviction, that the most prudent course for him to pursue, with 
regard to his own reputation and convenience, will be to encourage 
and bring forward commanding talents, avoiding as much as possible, 
and consistently with good faith, those who have heretofore oce upied 
prominent positions, as advocates of ultra doctrines. It is said to be 
his fixed purpose to protect his cabinet from the insidious influences 
of internal rival collisions. In order to guard the measures of the 
government from assuming any other than a national character, he 
should rest on the integrity and enlightened patriotism of Congress, 
entertaining no doubt that there will eventually exist the most perfect 
harmony between the legislative and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. . 

As these impressions gain strength and confidence, the best informed 
especially those most anxious for the success and endurance of our 
institutions, seem to feel a sanguine hope that the financial and polit- 
ical prospects of the country will continue to improve, honestly be- 
lieving, under the influence of certain well-devised practical modifica- 
tions of the Sub-Treasury and the Tariff, that the former may be 
enabled to operate with greater freedom, and the latter prove as ben- 
eficial to the interests of the people and government, asit now is to 
the government alone, and through the influence of such modifications, 
secure a more perfect sentiment of union, harmony, and the conserva- 
tive spirit of American nationality, than now exists. 

To repeal either, or both these great national measures, could not 
fail to create a bitter renewal of the old party strife. Such indiscre- 
tion would immediately give rise to a question of principle, feigned or 
real, in which expediency and truthfulness are forgotten, surrendering 
place to passion and prejudice, through which the industrial portion 
of the population, the democratic masses, are most sure, ultimately, to 
suffer. The friends of the coming administration can have no motive 
to make any changes, beyond such as are absolutely necessary; such, 
in fact, as those who have lost favor would, but for a matter of pride, 
be most willing to concede, as essential ingredients to the perfection 
of their own measures. There is certainly no more important truth, 
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in the every day experience of the world, than that constant vacilla- 
tion in public and private affairs, leads to inevitable mischief; and 
while acting with this knowledge, familiar to the humblest intellect, 
ought we not to anticipate that prudential considerations will dictate 
the adoption of a course of premonitory tolerance. If the Whigs will 
submit themselves to be judged, by the honest intelligence of the peo- 
ple, they will not only have the satisfaction to merit respect, but they 
will, by presenting such evidences of moderation and integrity, create 
in the public mind a high sense of propriety, which must and will ex- 
ercise a future salutary controlling influence. They will then discover 
what is very little unerdstood, that while the American people often 
improvidently and illy bestow their confidence, there still preponde- 
rates the great preserving talisman of the nation—its universal good 
sense—the sober second thought. It is not an uncommon boastful 
remark, that we are above and entirely independent of foreign opin- 
ion; but, with all due deference to such bigotry, I would respectfully 
suggest, as due to our national importance and moral influence among 
the mighty political family, that we should cultivate a ilove of good 
fellowship, a longing desire to be distinguished for the most scrupulous 
probity, persevering consistency, and enlarged views of political econ- 
omy. If such should be our prominent national sentiments, we shall 
have created a tribunal of public opinion, fully competent to test the 
relative value of theories, when compared with the established evi- 
dences of practical experience. If we may judge by the vicissitudes 
which attend our legislative councils, the rapid revolutions of politi- 
cal life, and the absolute disregard which has been exhibited for con- 
stitutional law and organization, we can easily foresee the prospec- 
tive necessity for the introduction of some radical change in our legis- 
lation. To say that members of Congress do not hold themselves 
responsible to their constituents, or that they willingly neglect to per- 
form their duties, would be to censure without reason, but thet the 
country has just cause to complain of the waste of valuable time, all 
will admit, which, when lost, estimated on the dogma of Grecian wis- 
dom, is the most expensive extravagance. . 

To what end, and for what purpose, should we get rid of the sub- 
treasury? It has, thus far, with all its faults and trials, done its duty 
faithfully. The country has passed through an unexpected war, in- 
volving an immense expenditure of treasure, without wavering; and 
with similar soundness in the movements of our monetary affairs, we 
have with perfect regularity and calmness preserved ourselves through 
a period of great speculative excitement. In my judgment, had we 
been deprived of the controlling interference of this power, a wild 
scene of ruinous extravagance would have been exhibited, which, like 
the mania of 1839, would have terminated in general and disgraceful 
bankruptcy. The system has acted conservatively, through the natu- 
ral force of its inherent power to check expansion. The importation 
of twenty millions of dollars, the price of our breadstuffs, would have 
inflated the currency to such an extent, had the banks been at liberty, 
that, by this time, we should either have failed to perform our contracts, 
or have returned to Europe double the amount of specie we extracted. 
The sub-treasury kept down the value of foreign merchandise to specie 
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prices; and in the ratio of its influence, in reculating our home mar- 
ket, were our merchants enabled, those, at least, who were moderate 
in their expectations, to n ake fair and profitable vi yaces. 
Notwithstanding the gold fever of California, while it draws from 
the Atlantic some of the most valuable of our population, and brings 
to our shores, in antic ipat on ol large rofits, the rich products of for- 
eign industry, we nevertheless see and feel that there is in active ope- 
ration a restraining and restricting supervision. If the consumption 
lethori 1 in the 


pecomes plethoric, and 
‘ : , . 
e€ paper! ies to the criterion 


does not meet the supply, the de pository 
’ 


| 
: ‘a ; 
ratio of its extra collections, restrains t 
; A ° 1: 2% sa ; | 7 
of a limited metalic | : We eithertake the goods at a sacrif ce, 
stopping importations, or reshipments must follow on account of their 
rt’ ° ] ‘ ] 4 os . 
owners. This check i stant and immediate ; its accumulations 


cannot be concealed or « uised; there can be no deception or eva- 


sion; and should the banks disregard its salutary admonitions, they 
would soon find their solv 1C) in imminent danger. 

if the head of the Lrei ry should bi authorize 1 tO ¢ hee k free ly on 
the deposits, to discharge the indebtedns the overnment, or to 
transfer credits, to suit e convenience of the department, the sub- 
treasury system would be relieved of an important embarrassment ; 
and, if to this should be added the is ue of certificates of 
the public creditors, or the admission of transferabl: 
books of the sub-treasuries, evé ry ja ility would then 
accommodation of the legitimate businessof commerce. In these sin 
ple modifi ations, there would be no material increase in the volume 
of circulation, while the specie, in deposit with the government, would 
be more advantageously and conveniently represented; and being so 
relieved, the substantial objections to the system would be essentially 
removed. 

In this country and in Great Britain, the state of the foreign ex- 
changes has been considered a fair evidence of the condition of 
bullion market; but v what propriety this has proved a reli 
criterion, we can only judge or form an estimate by the many, anc 


1 


parently unforseen, repetitions of fiscal panics. This dependence on 
the current of exchanges has ever proved fallacious. When they are 
supposed to be favorable, they lead to immediate bank expansions; 
and when, running counter or adverse, the mer« antile public | ecome 
immediately alarmed, then each individual and monied institution acts 
on the exclusive principle of self-protection. 

The influx into the sub-treasury not only gives timely warning, but 
materially operates to produce a healthful state. If the importations 
be excessive, the deposit increases, and the banks, losing their specie, 
have necessarily, from prudential considerations, to curtail their dis- 
counts; and as a consequence of this strictiveness, prices fall, and 
remittances become limited. Though the rate of the exchanges may 
decline, through the pressure, still, remittances are made with reference 
to the stringency. ; 

Tue Tarirr.—If we may judge from the reluctance with which 
this subject is approached, there is good reason to believe that there 
exists an important difference of opinion, among the members of both 


parties, how far it is expedient to interfere with its operations. It is 
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certain, since the free trade doctrines have been in practice, that the 
public revenues have increased, and it is equally true, the commerce 
of the country has been materialiy expanded. If these are the real 
signs of prosperity, there can be no cause to complain; and while the 
foreign exchanges evince a balance of trade in our favor, they wy l 
seem to be substantial. In thus stating the case, the apparent eviden- 
ces are in favor of the tariff of 1846; and yet days re can be no doubt, 


that since it has been - full experiment, many of our most valuab ‘v 


] 

i 
] estic e rmrises l . ‘bent ] io » is ¢ i 
aomesti¢ enterprise: have become embs ed. here is also this 


further fact, in favor of our present experience, that almost every ship- 
ment made to the United States, is extremely profitable, especially 
those from France; and to such an extent has this been realized, that 
the fear of any change in our policy is the daily subject of solicitude 
to the official r prese ntatives of that countiy. 

In order to % entitled to a wish, on our part, for a continuance of 
this peculiar and extraordinary state of our foreign commerce, we ought 
to be satisfied that there ¢ xists a perfect re¢ ipro ity. It is not enough 
that those who are im mediately engaged in the business of importation, 
are making successful spec ulations. We must look further, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the aggregate is beneficial to the 
whole. nN he history of Portugal shows that a similar commercial era 
existed, when large fortunes were amassed, by British merchants, during 
a period of thirty years, from 1697 to 1726, when upward of $500,- 
000,000 of gold were withdrawn; and in 1754, when it was discove red 
that the whole amount of specie did not exceed $4,500,000, the cele- 
brated Duke of Pombal perceived the neces: 
tion, and, as a medium of relief, created 


1 } l 


manufactur:ng privileges. Is it not possible that this may be our ap- 


ty of extending prot C- 
“7 : oe 
mercantile corporations, with 


proximate condition? The immense amount of gold imported in 
1846, increased by a large demand for our government stocks, has 
kept down the exchanges, and for the present sustains this adverse 
trade. There can be no doubt that every article of American pro- 
duce is extremely depressed, and compared with the value of 1846, 
scarcelyeyields a moiety. If we were to consult the treasury returns, 


we might be led to believe that our exports were beyond the import 


a 
but, when we reflect that the export invoices are generally made high, 
on which no duty is paid, and that those of importation are rated low, 
to avoid the payment of the highest per centage, we must come to the 
conclusion that the officia l statistics are little more than vague rep- 
resentations. 

But, whet her there bi any force in these statements or not, one thing 


is most certain, that the pri e of n oney is extravagant, and that most 


of our valuable manufacturing establishments are prostrate. The 


cotton, woollen, and iron business is in a most lamentable condition, 
and in a corresponding manner are our agriculturists, farmers, and 
planters suffering. In ev ry direc tion, our operatives want employ- 
ment, and mining has ceased to be remunerative. ‘These are facts 
which cannot be questioned. They are matters of general know- 
ledge, such as speak without equivocation, and prove that, whatever 
may be the flattering theory of free trade, experience will bring us 
down to practical results. 
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It would be well to bear in mind the state of commerce, previous to 
the passage of the act of 1842; because, by so doing, we shall dis- 
cover our foreign trade to have been precisely the counterpart of that 
which is now officially esteemed an extraordinary state of prosperity. 
If Congress and the community would take counsel by the past, the 
evil day might be avoided; but, if they do not, I venture to preilict 
that we will soon perceive symptoms of distrust. 

Notwithstanding the millions which have been expended in the 
erection of iron works, it is an extraordinary fact that there exists but 
one unfinished contract for railroad bars, which contract is strictly en- 
forced because of the superior quality of the American manufacture. 
In excuse for this disregard of our home industry, we have the stale 
apology that there should be no restriction placed on the consumer; 
but, when we examine into the practical beauties of this theory, every 
individual might say that he would not pay taxes, because he required 
no government. In order fully to comprehend the rights of the com- 
munity, as independent of the individual, it is but necessary to remark, 
that the sum paid for a ton of domestic iron, is the aggregate compen- 
sation of a great variety of labor. In order to produce this ton, we 
employ miners of ore and coal. the yield of our own soil, and through 
the whole progress of completion, American labor and capital are 
sustained; while, on the other hand, if we neglect this cardinal in- 
terest, the joint product of almost every industrial pursuit, we be- 
come the patronizers of foreign labor, capital, and enterprise, to the 
exclusion of our own. 

Through this long letter, you will perceive that I hold to no ultra 
points. Abstractions, in my judgment, very wisely lead to investi- 
gation, but, in practice, they never can stand without the support of 
auxiliary assistance. So with moral and political associations; the 
doctrines of socialism, universal love, and common property, have no 
reality asthe elements of strength, combination, and prosperity. I 
am, however, asubstantial believer in the effective preservative policy 
of the sub-treasury; and I would look to the advent of a national 
paper currency, based on the hypothecation of stocks, as the certain 
road to ruin. 

I will now finish with a suggestion, perhaps as novel as in the on- 
set it will be unpopular ; but, being practical and of easy execution, 
it may merit the most serious consideration. I thus venture to deliver 
iy views for what they are worth, under a full sense of the delicate 
obligation we all and individually owe to each other and to the coun- 
try, not to interfere with subjects and controversies purely sectional, 
unless there exists a reasonable prospect of rendering an efficient 
service, private or public. It cannot be disguised that the slavery 
question, to which | allude, has assumed a shape and interest at home 
and abroad, which calls on every one, associated with the excitement, 
maturely to weigh and deliberate, not only the motive with which he 
acts, but what is to be the probable result. To take any other view 
of this peculiarly embarrassing matter, would evince a predetermined 
disposition to seek the end, heedless of the consequences. It cer- 
tainly does not evince any regard for the true principles of philan- 
throphy, to press forward an event, either through the desire to indulge 
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the kindest feelings, or to advance some plausible political assump- 
tion, where the issue may lead to the most indescribable atrocities ; 
and to such an extent may this mischief propel itself, that those who 
are now instrumental in bringing it about, may, in turn, become the 
avengers of scenes of the most savage barbarity. 1 will press this 
phase of the subject no further, leaving to the good common sense of 
those who feel a conservative disposition to measure and reflect on 
the whole matter with humanity, and in a spirit of mutual and recip- 
rocal fellowship. 

It is probable that those who are most urgent in precipitating abo- 
lition, would risk throwing the country into a civil, and with its inev- 
itable attendant, a servile war, to gratify a morbid propensity to inter- 
fere with interests which do not immediately, or, at least, do not di- 
rectly affect them, and of the nost insidious and dangerous of these 
disturbing elements we may rank the recent political crusade, the 
sudden and extraordinary revelation of the obligatory duties of a sec- 
tional free soil patriotism. Ihave been through the south, and visited 
the Island of Cuba, observing with solicitude the state and condition 
of the colored population, and in addition to these opportunities for 
inquiry, | have sought, with much assiduity, every means of acquiring 
information, as to the effect and influence of emancipation in the 
West Indies. I may be mistaken; 1 may have formed a wrong esti- 
mate; but my uniform conviction has been, that a state of depend- 
ence and reliance on the forecast and providence of white supervision 
is essential and necessary to the comfortof the blacks. 1 know there 
are exceptions to this general conclusion; but they are like the dark 
spots on the sun, they do not invalidate the material truth. There 
are, however, exceptional practices among the blacks, but even these 
are not universal, which might and ought to be restrained, but which 
can only be eradicated through the superior social influence of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 

In the West Indies, where emancipation has been proclaimed with 
the loud and clarion voice of liberty, those who work are most in- 
differently compensated, irregularly employed, their families entirely 
dependent on the pittant remuneration received for their industry ; 
while those who seek service, but to satisfy the immediate wants of 
nature, live ina state of the most wretched indigence. To such an 
extent was the universality of indolence and improvidence in the fa- 
vored and wealthy island of Jamaica, that it become necessary to im- 
port, at the public expense, as apprenticed labor, the re-captured ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa, and even this extraordinary means of 
acquiring agricultural substitutes has proved a complete failure. The 
island of Jamaica, like almost every other similarly free, has fallen 
from the highest state of prosperity into the most serious embarrass- 
ments. What is the situation of the anomalous republic of Saint 
Domingo, but a spurious experiment at civilization. The government 
is a despotism, and the people nothing better than the vassals of 
power; and the experiment here, of civil liberty, was usheréd in 
through the most diabolical exhibitions of fiendish atrocity. If there 
was a crime unknown to revolutionary France, St. Domingo could 
have furnished the illustration. Men, women and children were 
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abused, polluted, and sacrificed; and there are those who sought the 
United States, in such wretchedness, as an asylum, whe cannot recall 
to their recollections the dangers they passed without shedding a sad 
and melancholy tear on the prospects of those who may be similarly 
exposed. 

As an aggregate, the southern slaves are in a much more contented 
state, subject to fewer wants, solicitud es, and privations, than pop vula- 
tions claiming to be civilized. The serf subjects of northern E surope 
are sold with the soil, bound with it, ye curbs and difliculties 
they have neither the knowledge or presentiment to appreciate. If, 
for argument, it should be admitted that slavery were abolished, and 
this without reprodi cing the calamitous results which have attended 
corresponding experiments, is it not morally certain that the most en- 
terprising and capable wou ld seek employment where the tariff of 
labor is est understood, and then what would be the result? Would 
it not terminate in producing a perfect derangement of the remunera- 
tive resources of well regulated industry? To the southern emigrant 
it would be ruinous; and to those who are left behind, having lost an 
owners’ care and the : jatural dependence, the change would not be 
lessdisastrous. The Ut pianism ol the pre vailing p yhilanthropy would 
soon find a novel i distress for their sympathy, when po litical 
ambition would rail against those who have produced the issues of 
abolition as the worst enemies of the country. 

Let us now examine this subject in another phase. Let us see 
whether there _ not be some pecuniary and political considerations 
worthy the souud, deliberate attention of statesmen and men of busi- 
ness. Is it not true, that to ia confederation we are indebted for the 


Pn ma power and influence we possess? and if so, has not this 
desirable and enviable state been produced through the combined in- 
area o~ tions, and enterprise of each and every section of the 
U a d States? There are none who will dispute these positions, 


wl ‘ile fe re may be some who will doubt that the great substratum of 


our prosperity, politi cal, commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing 
is essentially the fruit of southern climes and from southern labor. If 
it had not been for the devoted patriotism with which the Union has 
been held together, what would have become of the nortk, deprived 
of the rich resources of the south? It was worth a high bid from 
Great Britain to effect a severance of the confederation, and but for 
her short-sighted policy she would have extended an insidious liberali- 
ty to the southern planter, instead of indulgence to the eastern States 
during the last war. ‘To the wealth we have accumulated from the 
European consumption of cotton, rice, and tobacco, do we owe our 
general prosperity ; and but for these great staple commodities, our 
power over the wants of the transatlantic labor would dwindle down 
to a mere rivalry. Take away from your control the incidental rule 
you possess over the industrial pursuits of Great Britain, and her free 
trade doctrines would be limited to partial favoritism. 

I do not mean to infer that our connection is an exclusively one- 
sided affair. On the contrary, I] know that we are reciprocally and 
intimately dependent on each other, that we could not separate with- 
out mutual injury, nor could we exist in friendly intercourse with 
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separate governments. The issue of such an effort would be fatal, 
and after a long, painful, protracted collision, we might come together 
without sympathy, with the loss of character, and our best interests 
prostrate. 

In this view of this most serious matter, the proposition I now make 
would, I foresee, lead to those gradual changes and ameliorations 
which we all must desire, and with mutual compromise and concession 
should endeavor to produce. In several sections of the country, 
emancipation is anxiously desired; and, but for the interference of 
rude interposition, it would have been long since effected. It would 
be encouraged in those portions of the country where white labor 
could be safely and advantageously introduced. The north should 
look well to the result; there is a powerful difficulty to be encoun- 
tered; the intelligent philanthropist of the south could feel justified 
in throwing black labor on its own resources, in collision and in 
connection with the more skilful and provident industry of the white. 
The colonization society, in despite of its best efforts, and the liberal 
patronage of the public, meriting the respect of the highest feelings 
of humanity, is, nevertheless, impotent, as a grand source of relief, 
while, through the appliances of its organization, it may be enabled 
to render the most he ne ficial servic es ;5 but of this there may be s¢ me 
doubt, as it may be apprehended that Liberia is the beau ideal of the 


proper scene of action. 

Based on their expectations of rendering a great national service in 
the settlement of free blacks, let Congress establish a territorial gov- 
ernment on the Pacific, located in some genial climate, where the soil 
is easily cultivated, limiting and restraining the emigrant population 
to the locality selected ; we should then have an accessible and prac- 
tical, an attractive and convenient theatre for colonization. Theen- 
terprise of the country bids fair to afford a rapid and easy intercom- 
munication, which would convey thousands at less expense and dan- 
ger than hundreds now cost. It is needless to talk of the growing 
prosperity of Liberia, the civilizing influence on the native African. 
Itis but a drop of comiort to our necessities ; and addicted to idleness 
and improvidence, the African brood, in its native aboriginal home, 
is unsusceptible of exertion.* 

To the Pacific emigration would flock. Those who parted from the 


* Although we approve of the suggestion respecting the colonization of the free 
blacks on this continent, yet we are of the opinion that no territory embraced within 
our present limits, can be permanently appropriated to that purpose; it is all 
susceptible of being inhabited by the white race, and no human law could protect 
the negroes in its possession against the laws of nature. Their home is under the 
burning sun of the tropics—establish them there in moderately fair circumstances, 
and the white race will no longer encroach upon them. Their establishment in 
that region, as a civilized people, is necessary to the full and complete development 
of the resources of the entire continent, and this event is not less certain in our opin- 
ion than the laws of nature. When the proper time arrives we shall doubtless be 
able to make satisfactory arrangements with some of the governments of Central 
America for their migration thither. Indeed we are not aware that there is now 
any inhibition to the emigration of blacks to that region, and we believe that they 
are entitled to all the privileges and immunities of the white race, both political 


and social —{ Eprrons. 
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land of their nativity would not feel that they were breaking the 
strong ties of relationship, nor the hope, the pleasurable hope, of re- 
union on the territorial soil of the country of their adoption. In thus 
raising a colony of our colored population on our western shores, we 
should soon find that the expense of the establishment would be fully 
remunerated; while, in so doing, we could in sound and wise policy 
declare Liberia free, abandoning it to the fate consequent on its inde- 
pendence. We require no foreign settlements; they always produce 
trouble; and, independent of their extravagance, they assume certain 
national positions tending to create embarrassments with foreign 
powers. Respectfully yours, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 





ART. V.—SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE, 
BY G. B. DAVIDSON, OF ILLINOIS, 


The design of the writer—the land, how owned—how divided and leased—average rent per acre— 
expenses over and above rent—changing from small to large farms tends to reduce the price 
of labor—social condition of agricultural laborers—mode of farming—rotation of crops—kind 


of crops—time of ploughing—cleansing and manuring. 


In giving an outline of the Scottish system of farming, our object is 
not to lay down a plan for the farmers of the Mississippi Valley—we 
do not propose to call upon the American to imitate the Scotch agri- 
culturalist. Our object is to invite the American farmer, and Ameri- 
can citizens generally, to investigate and apprehend the causes why 
landis of more value in Scotland than it is in Missouri, or any of the 
western States; and having discovered the reason, to inquire whether 
the means are attainable, whereby cultivated landin this country can 
be enhanced to the value of land in Great Britain. In what we are 
to submit, therefore, for the consideration of the readers of the ‘* Wes- 
TERN JouRNAL,” we shall first show how the land holders dispose of 
the land, or what relation the people generally, sustain to the soil ; 
and secondly, the mode of culture ; observing, in what we have to say, 
the utmost possible regard to brevity. 

The land in Scotland is not owned by the farmer; it is all in the 
hands of what is called the aristocracy—or the gentlemen and noble- 
men—known as lairds, dukes, earls, lords, &c., &c. Some own only 
small quantities, and some have incomes of from fifty to one hundred 
thousand pounds perannum. These landlords divide their estates into 
farms of from twenty to five hundred acres, and lease for a term of 
years, (generally nineteen,) to the highest bidder. This system of 
leasing is admirably calculated to raise the rent to the very highest 
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point. The farms to be leased are advertised for some time previous 
to the day appointed to receive offers, when the factors, and sometimes 
the landlords also, receive in great secrecy the propositions of the 
several applicants. No one knows what another bids; consequently, 
the fear of being unsuccessful, prompts the applicant to make a high 
offer; and a few short years not unfrequently reveals the miserable 
effects of the system—the successful competitor, on these occasions, 
often ending in bankruptcy. The rent, of course, varies, according to 
the quality of the soil, and other internal circumstances; but we have 
yet to learn of Jand being rented at Jess than five dollars per acre per 
annum. And we wish the American farmer could see the barren moors 
and bleak mountain leases, for every acre of which five dollars is an- 
nually paid. Good land near a city, will readily rent for from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars per acre yearly; and some patches, for horti- 
cultural purposes, will even rent as high as one hundred dollars. We 
should suppose a fair average estimate of the yearly rent of each acre 
of cultivated land in Scotland, to be about fifteen dollars. This is 
exclusive of land in, and attached to cities, which, of course, is much 
more valuable. 

In addition to the amount per acre, the tenant has to pay from eight 
to twelve per cent en the capital expended on houses, also, on all 
fencing done by the Jandlord ; and moreover, if such property depre- 
ciate in value, either by accident or natural decay, the tenant is bound, 
at the end of his lease, to make good the deficiency to the landlord. * 

Formerly, say in the days of our old grandmothers, a great part of 
the land in Scotland was divided and sub-divided into small ‘ crofts,’ 
of a few acres; consequently, there was very little hiring for agricul- 
tural purposes, except by the landlords themselves, and their factors. 
But of late years the landlords have adopted an entirely different pol- 
icy. They have almost done away with the numerous small farms or 
crofts, and as much as possible, laid out their estates into farms of 
large size; so that a man must be able to command considerable cap- 
ita! before he can become a tenant; in order to procure cattle and 
things necessary to carry on his business. The up-rooting of those 
smal! farms, as a natural consequence, threw a great number of peo- 
ple out of homes, and also out of employment. And where could 
they be found? For the former, they must go to the village; and for the 
latter, they must look to the landlord’s tenant, who must necessarily 
employ help in proportion to the size of the farm he occupies. The 
number required in this way, however, is far short of the supply, and 
consequently, receive but little remuneration. The farmer’s expenses, 
in this particular, is but a mere item. The very best hands can be had 
at from ten to twelve pounds sterling, a year; and frequently not more 
than eight and nine is paid. Females can be employed formuck less, 
say at an average of three pounds ten shillings, a vear; and for many 
purposes, such as hoeing, making hay, &c., they are considered almost 
equal to aman. 

In connection with this part of the subject, we may add, that the 
social condition of the agricultural laborers is far from enviable. 
There is no time for amusement or mental culture; but toil on from 
day to day, from week to week, and from yearto year. Mm fact, as a 
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general thing, the farmer, in his own sphere, is more of a despot than 
the landlord. On many farms, the servants are not allowed to enter 
the house in which the farmer resides. They live in what is called a 
“ bothey,” a small place, prepared for the purpose; and receive as 
board seventeen and a half pounds oatmeal per week, and one pint 
of milk per day. Thisis the allowance for a man—women and boys 
one-fourth less. 

From the preceding remarks, the reader will he able to form a pretty 
correct estimate of the annual expenses of the Scotch farmer; and no 
doubt many will ask, howis he able to pay? At any rate, they may 
suppose that, after paying such a high rent, he might be allowed to 
farm, and dispose of his produce according to his own notion. But 
such is notthe case. The landlords have made certain regulations, 
and precured the enactment of certain laws, restricting the sphere of 
the farmer’s operations to certain modes, and within certain limits. 
In some instances neither hay, straw, turnips nor fodder of any de- 
scription, is allowed to be removed from the farm which yielded it; 
and in no case are such articles allowed to be removed from one land- 
lord’s estate to another, unless manure to a corresponding amount is 
purchased, and applied to the farm from which such articles are re- 
moved. Besides, the farmer must only sow a limited number of crops 
in a piece of ground, the object being to prevent the tenant, towards 
the end of his lease, from exhausting the soil, by neglecting to manure 
and excess of cropping—a most salutary provision. 

Let us now attend a little to the particular mode of farming—a 
mode, it will be observed, which not only enables the occupant of a 
farm to pay a heavy rent, but by which the land is kept in good health 
and condition, and not suffered to depreciate in value, or fail in pro- 
ductiveness. 

Farms are divided into five, six, or seven equal divisions, called 
shifts, according to the quality of the land—a farm of rich soil being 
divided into five only, while one of poor soil is divided into seven. 

‘he reason is, that the rich soil can stand more cropping, while the 
poor soil requires more time to rest in meadow, or what, in Scotland, 
is called “Jea;” the former having but one year in five, the latter 
three years in seven. By noticing the rotation of crops, this will ap- 
pear more obvious. A farm of five shifts has one shift in meadow, 
one in green crop, and three in small grain, wheat, oats, barley, &c. 
A farm of six shifts, has also three shifts in grain, and one in green 
crop, but ¢wo shifts in meadow; while the farm of seven shifts has 
still the same number of shifts under crop, but three shifts in meadow. 
The order of farming is to plough up a shift of meadow every vear; 
consequently, on a farm of five shifts, the meadow is ploughed up when 
a year old; and where there are six shifts, it is ploughed up when two 
years, and where seven shifts, when three years old. 

The first business which engages the farmer, after harvest is finished, 
is to plough his meadow, so that the winter frosts may act upon the 
mould. Experience has proved that ploughing meadow, before the 
winter set in, not only uniformly produces a more abundant crop, but 
from ten days to two weeks earlier; which is a matter of no small im- 
portance imthat country. Where land is of an inferior quality, mea- 
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dow is generally manured previous to ploughing; but, where the soil 
is rich, it is not necessary to manure meadow, except for a wheat crop. 
This, however, is seldom the case, as wheat is generally the last crop 
when the land is put into meadow. Of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule, as there are many places where the soil is too poor to pro- 
duce wheat. Oats is generally the first crop after meadow. The se- 
cond is partly oats, partly rye, partly peas and beans, and partly bar- 
ley, according to the notion of the farmer. Some may only sow one 
or two of those articles, and some will so@ a little of every one. If 
barley should be decided on as the second year’s crop, the land must 
first be well manured ; otherwise, the crop would not be worth har- 
vesting. We may add, that the land is ploughed about two inches 
deeper for the second crop than for the first. 

When two crops of grain are thus taken, the land must undergo a 
thorough cleaning and manuring: and, when this is done, nothing but 
a green crop, as itis called, can be raised. Green crop consists of po- 
tatoes, turnips, and beans, if planted in drills, so as to admit of hoe- 
ing. We shall describe, particularly, the process of cleaning and 
manuring, as it isthe most important of Scottish agriculture. 

The land, as we have said, bears two grain crops after being broke 
up outof meadow. The piece of ground to be cleaned is then ploughed 
as soon as convenient after harvest. It is ploughed very deep, from 
ten to twelve inches; but, where land has a cold, unproductive bot- 
tom, a subsoil plough is used, in which case, the top furrow is not 


more than six or seven inches deep. In this state the ground remains 
till spring, when it is again ploughed cross-ways, well harrowed, and 
the weeds all gathered off. This done, it is once more ploughed and 


harrawed ; and, if any weeds should remain, they are again gathered 
off. If any clods should remain after this process, the ground is rolled 
with a heavy stone roller, till no clod is left unbroken.* It is next 
formed into drills of about thirty inches wide. In the hollow thus 
formed between the drills the manure is deposited ; and, if the cropis 
to be potatoes, the seed potatoes are placed on the top of the manure, 
and then covered over with earth. 

This is done by splitting the drills first formed, and forming the 
drills right over the manure. If turnips isto be the crop, the manure 
is covered in the same manner—the seed is then sown on the top of 
the drill with a machine made on purpose; consisting of two light 
wooden rollers, the one for leveling the top of the drill, the other for 
closing the groove made by the cutters for the reception of the seed. 
Nothing more is necessary till the plants come up, when the ground 
is harrowed between the drills, with a harrow made on purposs, called 
a drill harrow, which uproots every thing coming in its way. After 
harrowing, hoeing commences; the superabundant plants are all cut 
out; not a particle of any growth is overlooked ; every weed and 
blade of grass is cut down. This process is repeated two or three 
times, as the case may require ; when a little before harvest, the tur- 
nip operations are finished by furrowing up the earth to the roots, 
This last process, however, is not necessary where land is dry; but 


* Meadow is ploughed six inches deep. 
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in wet land it is indispensable. The Scotch farmer has more expense, 
more labor, and more trouble every way, to raise turnips, than any 
other crop he putsin the ground. This, then, we may call the third 
crop after meadow, and if the farmer should not desire such a crop, 
or only part of ashift in such a crop, the remainder of the shift must 
be fallowed. 

A farmer who raises wheat, generally sows it after green crop; the 
ground being well mauured and free of weeds. As soon as the pota- 
toe crop is dug up, the larf@ is ploughed, and the fall wheat sown. If 
more land is required for wheat than the patch occupied with pota- 
toes, the turnips are removed and put in pits for winter use. W hat is 
not sown in this way, of the green crop shift, and in places where no 
wheat is raised, is sown in the spring with barley or oats, as the 
case may be. Thisis the fourth and last crop aftermeadow. Grass 
and clover are now sown, and the following year it, rests from the 
plough. 

Such is the order of rotation sacred to the Scottish agriculturalist 
In our next, we shall notice the various kinds of manure in use—the 
price, preparation and application; together with a few remarks on 
stock raising, &c., &c. 





AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


— 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Tue following is the eleventh number of a series of exeellent arti- 
cles on agricultural chemistry, which have appeared in the American 
Agriculturalist, over the name of J. M’Kinstry, of Greenport, Colum- 
bia county, N.Y. The subjects treated in this number are, doubtless, 
familiar to all who have made themselves acquainted with Liebeg, 
Johnson, and others ; but as we imagine that many of our readers have 
hitherto taken little interest in agricultural chemistry, we publish the 
article with a hope that it may be the means of calling their attontion 
to one of the most pleasing departments of natural science. We 
have designed writing a series of articles on this subject, but have 
hitherto been deterred from doing so by the little interest which the 
farmers of the west seem to take in every thing connected with their 
pursuit, except that which relates directly to the labor required to pro- 
duce an article, and the price which it will bring when made ready 
for market. We are fully aware that so long as the rich virgin soil 
of the west continues to produce a redundancy of all the marketable 
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staples, it is useless to talk with farmers about the improvement of 
their soil, or their system of agriculture. But, still we might reason- 
ably suppose that they would not the less delight in the science of 
agricultural chemistry and botany, as sources of mental enjoyment. 

Mr. McKinstry has treated the subject throughout in a style so 


plain. and familiar, that a child may comprehend it; and we are per- 


suaded that his essays will be the means of exciting a more general 


interest in a subject not less delightful than profitable—[Epirors. 


In describing the various parts belonging to plants, it is essential, 
in order to obtain an easy and perfect comprehension of the subject, 
to have the attention directed to some particular member of the great 
vegetable family, and after becoming well acquainted with that, you 
can easily apply the description or character to any other, as there is 
a remarkable correspondence between them all. In the largest plants, 
we may expect to find the different organs most distinctly developed. 
I will, therefore, select a forest tree as the most fit embodiment of 
those organs common to nearly all vegetables. In examining a tree, 
three parts at once present themselves for investigation, namely, the 
root, the trunk, and the leaf. 

1. The Root.—The office of this is to give the tree a firm support 
in the soil, to extract nutriment for its supply, and to return to the 
earth such matter as has been separated from the nutritive part of the 
food. Roots absorb liquids by means of the fine, spongy texture of 
their extremities, which act as mouths, and imbibe the moisture that 
surrounds them. I say they absorb liguids, for we have no proof that 
solid matter, although reduced to the finest powder, can gain admit- 
tance, nor that gases can enter except when combined with liquids. 
But all liquids are not admitted, for the root seems to possess a dis- 
criminating power, which enables it to reject such aliment as would 
be injurious or devoid of nourishment; just as animals, by their sense 
of taste and smell, are the roots enabled to distinguish wholesome 
and unwholesome food. There are, I admit, exceptions to this state- 
ment, for roots will imbibe brine and many other liquid substances, 
not congenial to the nature of plants, just as an animal may be made 
to swallow arsenic by mixing it with its food; but this no more proves 
that the root has no discriminating power, (as some contend,) than 
.the fact that animals may be made to eat poison proves them to be 
without taste or smell. As brine and other poisonous solutions which 
roots have been made to absorb, are not common to the soil where 
they grow, it was not necessary that nature should endow them with 
the power of rejecting such substances; for she is a good economist, 
and does not furnish either plants or animals with such faculties as 
are not of general use. We cannot, in the present state of science, 
define the nature of this selecting power which roots possess, but nu- 
merous experiments have proved its existence. 

I mentioned tkat the root possesses another power—that of return- 
ing to the soil such matter as is not required by the plant. This is 
called the excretory power. Some writers on this subject deny its 
existence, while others not only contend that roots have this power, 
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but also assert that the matter which they return to the soil is detri- 
mental to the succeeding crop, providing it be of the saine kind, though 
not injurious to any other kind of plant. This theory was evidently 
formed to explain the reason why the same kind of produce does not 
thrive when repeated for a succession of years, or in other words, to 
account for the advantages of rotation. But, while we admit that the 
roots of plants have an excretory power, | do not think we have any 
good reason for believing that the matter excreted has any influence 
on the succeeding crop. I will explain the advantages of rotation in 
a subsequent letter, and, | trust, on more philosophical principles 
than any contained in the above hypothesis. 

2. The Trunk, or Stem. —We will now direct our attention to the 
stem, or trunk. The several parts belonging to this, with which you 
are familiar, are the bark, the wood, and the pith. The bark, or out- 
er covering, may be easily separated into two portions—the outer 
called the epidermis, the inner, lying next to the wood, the lider. 
The sap, or juice, in its descent, flows through the liber, as will be 
presently described. The woody part of the trunk is usually found 
to consist of two portions, differing in appearance ; the inner portion 
is called the Aeart, and is commonly of a brownish color; the outer, 
enclosing this, is called the sap wood, or alburnum. The pith is of 
a spongy texture, sometimes occupying a considerable space in the 
centre, as in the elder, but more frequently small, as in the oak, ma- 
ple, &e. 

You may have observed in the ends of logs sawed transversely small 
white lines, running from the centre to the circumference, or from the 
pith to the bark, like spokesin a wheel. These are called medullary 
rays. ‘Tney are composed of a similar substance as the pith, and 
seem to form a medium of communication between the pith and bark, 
though for what purpose is not known. Although these medullary 
rays appear like mere lines running across the end, they in reality 
extend through the whole length of the trunk, dividing both heart and 
sap wood into distinct sections. e 

The parts, or divisions of the trunk, above described, are such as 
are apparent without minute observation; but a closer inspection 
discloses small cells, or tubes, extending lengthwise through the 
trunk, and.arranged in groups, or bundles. Through these channels 
the sap flows, passing in its ascent through the tubes of the albur- 
num, and in its descent through those of the liber and bark. In that , 
portion of the trunk called the heart, the cells have become mostly 
filled and closed with solid matter, so that but little juice can flow 
through them. The heart, therefore, is the more firm and solid por- 
tion, and on that account the more valuable for mechanical purposes, 
where strength and durability are required. In all ex-tropical trees, 
the palm family excepted, a new layer of wood is formed every year 
next to the bark, which forms a ring around the trunk, easily recog- 
nized in most trees, when cut or sawed across; their age may be 
readily ascertained by counting these rings, or layers. 

3. The Leaves —These are very important organs, as they prepare 
the juice for the office it performs in forming new wood, and thus 
promoting the growth of the tree. Their office, in this respect, may 
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be compared to that of the lungs of animals, for the lungs in like 
manner prepare the blood for its destined purpose. 

The leaf is connected both with the wood and the bark of the twig 
to which it is attached ; its fibres communicating with the woody part 
of its stem, while the green part of the leaf may be considered as an 
expansion of the bark. The tubes, or cells, which I have described 
as extending through the alburnum and liber, pass into the leaf and 
diffuse themselves through its substance. Now there are two sets or 
layers of these vessels, the one spread along the upper, the other 
along the under surface of the leaf. Those along the upper surface 
come from, and connect with, the wood or alburnum, and those along 
the lower surface connect in like manner with the vessels belonging 
to the bark or liber. The vessels, running through the leaf, commu- 
nicate with the air by means of innumerable pores, which permit the 
escape of vapor, or admit the entrance of carbonic acid, as the case 
may require. It is supposed, (I know not on what authority.) that 
the office of the pores on the upper surface is to allow vapor to es- 
cape, while the absorption of carbonic acid, (and perhaps other 
gases,) is performed by the pores of the lower surface. 

The Course of the Sap.—The juice, when first absorbed by the 
roots, is unfit for the purpose of nutrition. Its upward passage, as | 
have before said, is through the tubes of the sap wood, and these tubes 
The sap, in its as- 


are connected with those passing into the leaf. 
cent, is slightly changed, though not materially, until it reaches the 
leaf, when it is exposed to the action of light and air, and reduced in 
quantity by the evaporation of a part of the water it contained. It 


is made thicker and somewhat mucilaginous or gummy, by parting 
with a portion of its water. Its chemical character is also changed 
by the action of the atmosphere, as well as by that of light; carbonic 
acid is drawn from #he air, and it returns through the liber, carrying 
with it a large portion of this gas. Now, in what manner the carbon 
is separated, or how it is that those chemical changes are performed, 
by which the materials contained in the juice are converted into 
wood, fruit, or seed, | cannot inform you. Some may satisfy them- 
selves by saying these changes are produced by a living principle 
in vegetables, but this explanation is far from being satisfactory, and 
leaves us in doubt and darkness as to the nature of this principle, 
and the manner in which it acts. But, what causes the motion of 
the juice? Why does it rise contrary to the force of gravity? This 
question concerning the motion of juices in vegetables, like that of 
the circulation of blood in animals, has given rise to much specula- 
tion, and to many theories. One method of explaining the ascent 
of sap is, by supposing it to be the result of capillary attraction ; 
another, and the one adopted by Liebig, (See American Agriculturist, 
vol. vii, p. 276,) is that the evaporation from the surface of the leaves 
produces a vacuum, (an empty space,) in the upper part of the tubes, 
which causes the fluid to rush in from below, on a principle similar 
to the one by which water is forced upward in a pump; others again 
have resorted to the vital principle, (a term hard to define,) but there 
are weighty objections to all these theories. The One adopted by 
Johnston appears more satisfactory, although it must be admitted that 
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this rather illustrates than explains the fact—just as the falling of an 
apple illustrates without explaining the force of gravity. It is as 
follows :— 

Take a metallic tube open at both ends; over one end tie a piece 
of bladder, and into the other pour some water saturated with sugar, 
and immerse the lower end (that over which the bladder is tied,) in 
some pure water. The water will penetrate the bladder, rise in the 
tube, and run out at the top, and continue running out until the water 
within, and that without the tube, contain nearly the same propor- 
tions of sugar. Now sugar is a common ingredient in the juices of 
plants, and the above experiment may be made with several other 
substances which are found in vegetable juices. Is it not, then, highly 
probable that those liquids which the roots of plants imbibe, are drawn 
up through their small tubes on this principle? Neither capillary 
attraction, nor the production of a vacuum by evaporation, nor the 
indescribable vital-principle hypothesis, will account for the ascent 
of the water in the tube in the above experiment. Yet, while we ad- 
mit that the chemical force by which the water is made to ascend in 
the tube is the principal one in causing the ascent of the sap in trees, 
I do not know that there is anything unreasonable in supposing that 
it may be aided in plants by capillary attraction, and also by evapo- 
ration from the leaves. ‘This indeed seems quite probable when we 
consider that water can only be made to rise a few feet in our metallic 
tube, while in trees it is sometimes drawn upward of a hundred feet 
or more. 

In my next letter, 1 will describe some of the most important of 


the compounds belonging to vegetables. J. McKINSTRY. 
Greenport, Columbia Co., N. Y., Feb. 1st, 1849. 


HYBRIDIZATION AND CROSS FECUNDATION OF PLANTS. 


FROM THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURALIST, 


Hysrivization, strictly speaking, is the art or act of obtaining an 
offspring or progeny between two different species of animals or plants ; 
and cross fecundation, or cross breeding, is the production of a progeny 
or race between varieties of the species. It was maintained by Buffon, 
Hunter, and other naturalists of the last century, and is yet assumed 
by many scientific men of the present day, that the hybrid offspring or 

rogeny of two distinct species of animals or plants is incapable of 
ee tting or reproducing its kind; thus making hybridity the test of 
specific character. From this we may infer, that the progeny of hybrid 
plants cannot produce seeds; but that produced by cross fecundation 
may be regarded as fertile. 

The observations and experience of practical gardeners and florists 
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would seem to justify the following maxims, as affording some guide to 
the production of new varieties or races: 

1. The existence of sexes in plants is now universally acknowledged 
as occurring in the same flower—in separate flowers on the same plant 
or tree—as well as in those of trees distinct from one another. 

2. Plants nearly related, that is, closely similar in the structure of 
their several parts, are those only which will immediately impregnate 
with each other; butit isimpossible, at present, to say what families 
of plants may or may not be brought into fertile union through inter- 
mediate crosses. Not long ago, the azalea and rhododendron were 
thought to be incapable of such union; but this opinion is now explo- 
ded; forthe Pontic rhododendron, (R. ponticum,) has been fecunda- 
ted with the pollen of the Chinese azalea, (A. sinensis,) and the pro- 
geny between that evergreen and the last named deciduous-leaved 
shrub, is the previously unknown phenomenon, a yellow rhododen- 
dron. In like manner, the brassicas, (cabbages, turnips, &c.,) mix 
freely with brassicas in all their gradations, as well as the cucurbitacee 
(melons, pumpkins, gourds, &c.) There are some exceptions, how- 
ever, to this rule; forthe beautiful pelargonium and the scarlet gera- 
nium, though nearly allied, according to the classification of modern 
botanists, have not, hitherto, been able to mix. Again, the raspberry 
and strawberry are regarded as first cousins ; yet, after several attempts, 
they have not hybridized. The gooseberry and currant, too, are nearly 
related ; still their alliance seems invincible, though tried by skilful 
hands. 

3. The color of the future blossoms, (not of those first hybridized, ) 
seems to be most influenced, though not invariably, by the male plant, 
if its seeds and flowers are darker than those of the female. Mr. 
Knight found, that when the pollen of a colored-blossomed pea was 
introduced into a white one, the whole of the future seeds were col- 
ored. But, when the pollen of a white blossom was introduced to 
the stigma of a colored blossom, the whole of the future seeds were 
not white. Captain Thurtell, from lengthened observation and ex- 
periment, also informs us, that he has always found the color and 
spot of the petals of the pelargonium to be more influenced by the 
male than by the female plant. On the contrary, however, he ob- 
served that the form of the petals follows most closely that of the 
male plant. 

4. Large stature and robustness of habit, according to Mr. Knight, 
are transmitted to the progeny by either of the parent plants. There- 
fore, it does not absolutely matter, for obtaining this characteristic, 
whether the plant, male or female, be large; but he generally found 
that the most robust female plant produced the finest result. When 
a good fruit or culinary vegetable is wanted, he recommends that the 
largest seed from the finest fruit or plant, that has ripened earliest, 
and most perfectly, should always be selected. In stone fruits, if 
two kernels are in one stone, these give birth to inferior plants. The 
florists of the present day, however, are opposed to Mr. Knight in 
their practice, as regards the hybridization or cross fecundation of 
ornamental flowers ; for they recommend the weakest plants, and those 
that germinate last, where chastity of form and beautiful marking are 
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required, to be taken the greatest care of, as they are sure to produce 
the most valuable flowers. 

Mode of Obtaining Varieties—The most successful mode of ob- 
taining good and very distinct varieties, is to employ the pollen of a 
male flower, grown on another plant, from a distance, and not that 
bearing the female, or that in which the fecundation is to take place. 
Wher the plants are in flower, carefully extract with a pair of sharp 
pointed scissors the anthers, if any, from the female flower from which 
you intend to produce seed, and also destroy all male flowers, or those 
having anthers, of the same species that are in the immediate vicinity 
before they arrive at maturity, or your attempts will be of no avail ; 
for nature will have performed her part, and instead of a hybrid, you 
will have a natural progeny. In order further to avoid previous and 
undesired impregnation, the female flower should be inclosed in a 
case covered with gauze, and thus continued until the process of hy- 
bridization is complete, to exclude insects, and the eflects produced 
by strong currents of air before the desired pollen is ripe. Another 
effectual mode of preventing undesired impregnation, is bringing the 
female plant into flower a little earlier than its congeners, and re- 
moving the anthers as directed above. For the stigma will remain 
vigorous, if unimpregnated, for several days. 

After extracting the anthers from the flower you wish to bear seeds, 
carefully watch the progress of the stigma, and as soon as you find 
it in a condition to receive the pollen, select the matured anthers 
from a distance, and bring them in gentle contact with the stigma, 
to which a sufficient quantity of pollen will adhere. If a double 
flower should chance to have a fertile anther or two, these should be 
employed for fertilization, as the flowers of their progeny will almost 
be sure to be double. Although the fecundity of all the seeds in one 
seed vessel may be secured by applying pollen only to one style, even 
where there are several, yet the quanticy of pollen is by no means a 
matter of indifference. Koelreuter found that from fifty to sixty glo- 
bules of pollen were required to complete the impregnation of cone 
flower of Hybiscus siriacus; but in Mirabilis jalapa, and M. longi- 
folio, two or three globules were enough; and, in case of pelargoni- 
ums, Captain Thurtell says two or three globules are certainly suf- 
ficient. 

Jn the course of the process, the seed vessel is not altered in ap- 
pearance, by impregnation, from that of another plant; therefore, no 
hasty conclusion of failure is justified by that want of change. It is 
easy to discern, however, whether the fecundation has been effected ; 
for, when this is the case, the stigmas soon wither. The stigmas which 
have not received the pollen, remain for a long time vigorous and 
green. 

M. Haquin, a distinguished horticulturist at Liege, has impregnated 
flowers of the azalea with pollen kept six weeks; and camellias with 
pollen kept sixty-five cays. He gathers the stamens just before the 
opening of the anthers, wraps them in writing paper, places them in 
a warm room for a day, collects the pollen they emit, and preserves 
it in sheet lead, in a cool dry place. Mr. Jackson, of Cross-Lane 
Nursery, near Bedale, stetes that he found the pollen of Rhododendron 
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smithii tigrinum to retain its fertilizing power even for twelve months. 

This property of pollen was verified by experiment, in Persia, by the 

elder Michaux, as early as the year 1782, in observing that the male 

flowers of the date, (Phenix dactylifera,) will keep during the year, 

and yet impregnate the female. D. J.B. 
New York, Feb. 3d, 1849. 


WIRE FENCES. 

Amonce the many improvements in agricultural economy, there are 
few that promise results of more general interest than wire fencing, 
They appear to be growing into favor in almost every part of the coun 
try, and bid fair to supersede wood and live fences in every part of the 
country where timber is not very abundant.) Should this mode of en- 
closure be generally adopted, it will open a new demand for iron that 
will be equal, perhaps, to all others in point of quantity. We copy 
the following article, describing the size, weight, and cost of wire from 
the American Agricu!turalist : 

Since the publication of Mr. Peters’ article on wire fences in our 
January number, numerous inquiries have been made relative to the 
size, weight, and cost of wire, where it may be had, &c. &c. For the 
benefit of those who are interested in this subject, we have taken spe- 


cial pains to construct the following table, which is based on reliable 
facts, obtained from several importers and wire dealers of this city: 

Class of Diameter in hun- Weight per Weight per Retail prices 
wire, dredths of an inch, lineal rod. lineal mile. per pound. 


No. 1 0.32 4 lbs. 2 oz. 1321 lbs. $0 09 cts. 


“36 1166 oe * 
15 944 ) 009 * 
8 809 009 * 
5 746 009 * 
627 009 * 

0.20 9 518 0 10 
0.18 4 419 0 10 
0 
0 
0 


* 
~ 


0.30 


oO” 
Zi 


DBaIQok- Gd 
— ee me eH BS BOD hb CO 


9 0.16 0 331 10 
10 0.15 “14 291 11 
11 0.13 “10 219 11 
12 0.12 “« 9 « 186 0 114“ 
13 0.10 “ 6 « 159 0 12} 


If wanted in large quantities, 25 per cent. would be deducted from 
the prices above. There is a great difference in the quality of wire, 
and those unaccustomed to its use are liable to have an inferior article 
imposed upon them. It is better that the wire be galvanized or an- 
nealed, as the fences will endure from fifteen to twenty years without 
injury from the weather. For galvanizing the wire, or coating it with 
tin, the cost will be only 24 cents per pound in addition to the usual 
prices. 
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CULTURE OF THE OSAGE ORANGE. 

A Farmer, writing for the Louisville Journal, says: 

A tolerably rich piece of ground should be chosen for a seed-bed or 
nursery, which should be well prepared by deep and thorough plough- 
ing and harrowing. 

About the middle of April is the most suitable season for planting. 

The seed should be placed (not more than two quarts together,) 
in a vessel of water, in a warm situation. They should soak for thirty- 
six hours, or longer, if more than a year old. The water should then 
be turned off, and the seed remain in the vessel for six or eight days, 
and stirred once or twice each day, to prevent fermentation or heat- 
ing. They should then be planted in drills about one inch deep, and 
as thick as peas are usually planted. The rows should be thirty-six 
inches or three feet apart, to admit of the passage of the cultivator. 
In covering, it is best to raise a sharp ridge, say one inch high, imme- 
diately over the seed. This is done with both hands, drawing the fine 
earth from each side. This will keep the seed in case of dry weather, 
or, if wet, prevent the ground from bakingoverthem. The seed should 
be examined after a week, and, when vegetation commences, the ridge 
should be brought to a level with a fine rake. This eradicates any 
young weeds that may have started, leaving the ground clean and 
mellow. 

If the plants are well cultivated through the season, they will ave- 
rage two feet high by fall. 

In the fall, the ground for the hedge-row should be ploughed four 
feet or more wide, and again ploughed in the spring to a depth of one 
foot, and harrowed. In planting, which should be done in March, or 
as early as the season will admit, the roots should be shortened to ten 
or twelve inches, and the tops cut nearly level with the ground. It is 
best to plant them in two rows, fifteen inches apart, and twelve inches 
in the rows, putting a plant opposite the middle of the space in each 
row. The ground should be keptclean and mellow during the season. 

In the following spring, the shoots should again be shortened to 
within ten or twelve inches of the crown of each plant, and the rows 
cultivated as before. After which, they will require frequent shorten- 
ing with shears made for the purpose, to give the proper form to the 
hedge. 

Although the Osage Orange may be propagated from the cuttings 
of the roots, yet they will not be found troublesome by sprouting when 
broken by the plough. 


No soil is better suited to the growth of the Osage Orange hedge, 
than that of the “ Barrens;” and, if properly managed, it will an- 
swer the purpose after the fourth year. 


OO eens 


Cuaanoinc Toe Beartnc Years or Aprpte Trees.—Mr. R. Man- 
ning, of Salem, Massachusetts, (than whom no better authority need 
be desired, as he is at once competent and truthful,) states that, by 
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eutting off all the blossoms from a Baldwin apple tree, in the spring 
of its bearing year, he changed the fruitful year to the following one, 
and, as a consequence, that the wnfruitful seasons have become bear- 
ing years, and vice versa.—American Farmer. 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


Tue following statistics of this interesting and thriving city, are 
taken from the Peoria Record, of March 5th, 1849, published by S 
D. W. Drown. 

As is the case in most interior towns, there is no method of ascer- 
taining the accurate amount of exports or imports at Peoria; but the 
publisher says, ‘the exports as far as can be ascertained from the dif- 
ferent houses, may be set down at above half a million of dollars,” 
for the year 1848. A part of this goes north, by the canal, and part 
south by the Illinois river. It would be an interesting fact in the com- 
merce of the west, could we know what portion of the exports of Pe- 
oria goes north, and what soutlf; and we trust that this fact will ap- 
pear in the next annual report of the commerce of that city. The 
leading articles of export consists of pork, wheat, corn, flour, whisky, 
lard, &c. It appears that there are nine pork packing establishments, 
at which 26,572 hogs were prepared for market, besides 1,400 slaugh- 
tered and packed by Mr. Thomson, which were fatted at his distillery. 

There were 60 steamboats employed in the Illinois trade, as high 
up the river as Peoria, with an aggregate tonnage of 9,622, carpen- 
ter’s measure, and 1,166 arrivals of steamboats—an increase of nearly 
300 over 1847, besides the arrival of 496 canal boats. The naviga- 
tion closed on the 11th December, 1848, and opened from Peoria to 
St. Louis, on the 8th of March, 1849. 


Of manufactures and the mechanic arts, the publisher says: 

“The steam flouring mills, distilleries, and pork packing establish - 
ment, give employment to 11 coopers’ shops, employing in all about 
60 hands. 

“ Mr. Thompson, at his distillery, pays out for materials and labor, 
about $4,000 annually. The past season he consumed 60,000 bushels 
of corn, rye and barley, 40,000 bushels of coal, fatted 1,400 hogs, 
made 4,700 barrels whisky, employing twelve hands in the distillery, 
ten hands at coopering, and at six at digging and hauling coal.—ex- 
pending about $500 per week. Whisky principally sold at St. Louis 
and Chicago. 

“A. S. W. Goodwin’s candle, lard oil and soap factory, has not 
quite come up to last year’s business, for the reason of meeting with 
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some opposition by individuals complaining to the city authorities, de- 
claring his establishment detrimental to the health of the citizens. 
He has, however, presented the following statement: Manufactured 
into candles 33,898 lbs of tallow, into lard oil 96,480 lbs of lard, 
making 4,020 gallons of oil. Also, slaughtered this winter for farmers 
from the country, 2,286 hogs; rendered 464 barrels lard, and 112 bar- 
rels steam lard. He usually manufactures about 40,000 pounds of 
soap in the spring. 

«The past season there was added to our manufacturing establish- 
ments a white marble grave stone manufactory, by Messrs. Kent, Jew- 
ell & Co., in which are employed fifteen hands, at an expense of about 
$100 perweek. The freight alone on the marble slabs from the quarry 
in Dorsett, Vt., via. the lakes and canal, was $1,265. Some as beau- 
tiful work is done at this establishment, as can be found any where 
in the eastern States. 

“Wagon makers, (we have seven establishments,) are extensively 
engaged, and especially at this time, fitting out our “ Pioneer” and 
* California” companies of gold diggers, and this naturally gives good 
employment to our blacksmiths, of which there are fifty or more. 
Also, there are a number of cabinet, bedstead and chair factories, 
pretty extensively patronized; the bedsteads disposed of the present 
season, amounted to about 925, principally from the shops of Messrs. 
Kearns & Bryner, and Fridley & Lincoln. 

“ There are a greater number of mechanical arts carried on in this, 
than there are in many other cities of the west, such as founderies, 
wood and iron turning, (we have two or three such,) where all kinds 
of iron turning is done for horse or steam power machinery. An ad- 
ditional factory of wind or fan mills, in which seven hands are em- 
ployed, has been started within a few months. There has been man- 
ufactured the past season, at the two old establishments, 375 mills, 
distributed in the surrounding country, and still the call is for more. 
They calculate treble that number the coming season will be made. 

“The plough factories are still extensively patronized. Messrs. 
Teby & Anderson employ sixteen hands in their establishment, and 
have turned out for home and foreign markets, 1,600 ploughs. Peter 
Sweat & Co. employ nine hands, and have turned out 900 ploughs 
the past season.” 


There were erected, in 1848, 72 frame and 53 brick buildings, be- 
sides two churches. The whole number of stores and dwellings in 
the city, is 825. There are nine churches, one Methodist Episcopal, 
one Old School Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Congregational, one 
Protestant Episcopal, one New Jerusalem, one Universalist, one Ro- 
man Catholic, and one German Lutheran. There is also a society of 
Campbellites, or Disciples, and perhaps one or two other societies. 

The population on the 1st of March, was 5,061, and by the follow- 
ing table it appears that the number has more than doubled in five 
years and two months: 


The following table will show the population of the city from 1844 
to the present time, with the increase in each year: 
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Years. Under 20. Over 20, Total. Increase in each. 
January 1, 1844, 805 814 1619 000 
” 1845, 972 962 1934 315 
1846, 2392 458 
1847, 222 - 3014 622 
1848, ‘ 5s 4079 1035 
1849, 5061 , 279 


Increase in population for 5 years, 3409 


Perhaps the most interesting feature in the statistics of Peoria, is 
the table showing the place of birth of the heads of families, and the 
unmarried men of age to vote. These are valuable facts, and will 
be quite as interesting many centuries hence as they are at present; 
and we should be pleased if not only all the western towns, but the 
States likewise, would make it the duty of those who take the census, 
to ascertain the plaee of birth of all their citizens. 

There are in Peoria 1,261 heads of families and men unmarried ; 
these come from 36 States and Kingdoms—about one-third are for- 
eigners—218 of the number were born in New York; 163 in Germa- 
ny ; 161 in Pennsylvania; 114 in Ohio; 93 in Ireland; 73 in Massa- 
chusetts ; 68 in Virginia; 67 in England ; 38 in Kentucky ; 34 in Con- 
necticut; 33 in Maryland, and so on through almost every State in 
the Union and every nation in Europe ; only seven of the whole num- 
ber being natives of Illinois. 


WESTON, PLATTE CITY AND PARKVILLE, PLATTE COUNTY, MO. 


We are indebted to the enterprising and public spirited editor of 
the Frontier Journal, published at Weston, Missouri, for the follow- 
ing account of Platte County and its Towns. 

It is refreshing to find in a western newspaper something else than 


politics, and the disgusting accounts of meral delinquency which 


seem to be so eagerly sought after by newspaper publishers throughout 
the land. Many of these accounts which are copied perhaps in more 
than a hundred newspapers, relate to subjects that no parent who has 
the least sense of propriety of delicacy, could permit to be discussed 
or mentioned in his family; and yet they pay for a newspaper that 
caters for appetites that would degrade the inmates of the calaboose. 
Let parents reflect upon this. It is in their power to correct this scan- 
dal upon the moral taste of the community if they will; for if a few 
would withdraw their patronage and assign this as the reason, such 
publications would soon cease to appear in the public journals. This 
rebuke may appear out of place, but in publishing the statistics of 
Weston and other towns in Platte county, we deem it our duty to 
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notice the Frontier Journal, and to recommend it to the patronage of 
all who wish information respecting the resources of that which may 


be considered the most interesting portion of the Valley of the Missis. 
sippi. 

Platte county constitutes the southern portion of what is known as 
the Platte country. The Platte country derives its name from the 
Platte river, by which it is traversed from north to south. It was 
added to the State of Missouri by an amendment of the constitution, 
ratified by the General Assembly at its session in the winter of 1834- 
’35, and subsequently assented to by Congress. 

Upon the extinguishment of the Indian title, Platte county was 
speedily overrun by settlers from all parts of the United States. With- 
out the color of title to their lands, but each claiming as much as they 
saw proper, it is not strange that the most unamiable relations existed 
among the inhabitants. 

The pre-emption acts of 1838, 1840 and 1841, granted inchoate 
titles to a large proportion of the settlers, but it was not until the 
spring of 1843, that, by the establishment of the land office at Platts. 
burgh, the pre-emptioners were able to perfect their titles by entry. 
In the course of eighteen months nearly all the lands of the county 
were entered. The payment of nearly $300,000 by the citizens of the 
county, who were already in an impoverished condition, caused the 
most distressing pecuniary embarrassment. The price of every com- 
modity was reduced fully one half. It required several years to revive 
from this depression ; but the day of prosperity has come at last, and 
Platte is now the second county in the State in point of population, 
wealth and commercial importance. 

Weston, situated on the Missouri river, with a population, according 
to the late census, of 1,309, is the most important commercial town 
inthe county. ‘There is, perhaps, more produce shipped from Weston, 
than from any other port on the Missouri river. It is surrounded by 
one of the finest bodies of land in the world, and by as industrious, 
intelligent, and thriving a population of farmers as the west affords. 
Its business, formerly largely wholesale, is now almost exclusively 
retail. Its prosperity is, therefore, the more substantial. No com- 
mercial vicissitude can deprive it of its trade; but, as the wealth of 
the county grows, the business of the place must increase. About 
$200,000 worth of merchandiseeis annually sold in Weston. Two 
extensive packing houses are busily employed during the packing 
season. 

From this port, as will presently appear, the produce of the county 
is principally shipped. 

Platte City, the seat of justice of the county, is situated at the falls 
of Platte river. The court house is a spacious building, erected at 
the cost of $13,485. The lattice bridge across the Platte river, with 
a single span of 160 feet, and double track, was built at the cost of 
$13,464. The Platte river is here precipitated twelve or fifteen feet 
over a ledge of rock, affording abundant water power. A superior 
flouring mill has lately been erected, and next season a large quantity 
of flour will be sent to the St. Louis market. 
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Parkville is situated on the Missouri river, at the mouth of the 
Platte. It isnowa small village, but is fast improving and growing 
into importance. Its situation commands the shipping business for 
nearly one-half the county of Platte, as well as parts of Clay and 
Clinton. New Market and Ridgley are small interior towns. 

The following table will exhibit the shipments of produce from the 
county during the year 1848, distinguishing the amounts shipped from 
Weston and Parkville respectively. 


From Weston. Parkville, Other points, Total, 
Hemp, tons, 1,577 280 55 1,912 
Wheat, bushels, 23,953 6,574 1,643 32,170 
Bacon, casks, 1,070 68 60 1,198 
Pork, barrels, 828 00 00 828 
Lard, barrels, 1,602 92 40 1,734 
Lard, kegs, 83 34 00 117 
Tobacco, hhds., 121 28 00 149 
Peltries, 1,840 80 00 1,920 
Hides, 943 106 50 1,099 
Beeswax, sacks, 26 6 00 32 
Castor Beans, sacks, 59 12 00 71 
Tallow, barrels, 10 00 00 10 
Flaxseed, sacks, 20 3 00 23 


In the above table are not included the corn, oats and beef furnish- 
ed Fort Leaveaworth, the oxen, mules and horses sold to government 
and Santa Fe traders, the produce of all kinds sold to indians, the 
beeves that have been driven eastward in quest of a market, &c. All 
included, we may set down the home value of the’ produce of Platte 
county, exported in 1848, at $500,000. Next season the shipments 
of produce of the county will doubtless be increased. Flour will be- 
come an article of export, shipments of wheat will probably reach 
50,000 bushels, and the hemp crop is estimated at 2,200 tons. 
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——— 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES MINT IN 1848. 


In the last number of the Western Journal, we published a com- 
plete statement of the annual coinage of the United States, from 1792 
to 1847, inclusive. The following table, which we take from the 
Merchants’ Magazine, is abridged from the annual report of R. M. 
Patterson, Esq., Director of the Mint, recently communicated to 


Congress : 
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At Philadelphia, in gold, $2,780,930 
“s in silver, . 420,050 
“6 in copper, 64,158 
Total, : - : : $3,265,138 

[Number of pieces coined, 8,691,444.] 

The deposits for coinage amounted to, in gold, $2,584,460; in sil. 
S © ? 
ver, $466,732. 

At New Orleans, in gold, - $358,500 
. ” in silver, - 1,620,000 
Total, - - : $1,978,500 

[Number of pieces coined, 3,815,850.] 

The deposits for coinage amounted to, in gold, $183,360; in silver, 
$1,659,774. 

At Charlotte, North Carolina, the amount received during the year 
for coinage, in gold, was $370,799. The coinage amounted to $364,- 
330—composed of half eagles, 64,472, quarter eagles, 16,788. 

At Dahlonega, Georgia, the amount received during the year for 
coinage, in gold, was $274,473; amount eoined, $271,7524—com- 
posed in number of, half eagles, 47,465, quarter eagles, 18,771. 

The deposits at the four mints during the year, amounted in all, to 

o “ ? ? 
$5,539,598. 
In gold, - ‘ . $3,413,092 
In silver, - - : 2,126,506 
The coinage amounted to— 
Ingold, - . 
In silver, - - 
In copper, : 


Total, 


PRICES OF BAR IRON IN LIVERPOOL FROM 1817 TO 1849. 


The following statement of the selling price of merchant bar iron 
in Liverpool, has been prepared with very great care, and shows some 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of trade. 

On the introduction of railways into general use, railway bars, at 
first, commanded a price varying from £1 10s. to £2 perton. Duringa 
few past years, ordinary rails have been furnished at a shade only be- 
low the quotation price of merchant bar. 


PER TON.| PER TON. 

1817—February, £8 10)1818—February, 12 15 
March, 9 10) April, 11 15 

July, 10 10 May, 5 
August, 12 00 June, 10 15 
October, 13 00 August, 00 
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PER TON, 
September, 11 10 August, 
December, 12 10 “ 
1819—May, 11 10 « 
June, 00 ‘ 


1820—March, 
June, 
1821— « 
1822— « 
1823— ‘* 
1824—January, 
July, 
September, 
October, 
ce 
November, 
December, 
1825—January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
August, 
September, 
1826—January, 
April, 
May, 
October, 
1827—March, 
1828— “* 
1829—  * 
1830— 1 * 
1831— * 
1832— * 
1835—February, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
1836—January 
April, 
July, 
October, 
Novemier, 
December, 
1837—February, 
March, 
May, 
June, 


July, 


10 September, 
10 December, 
00/1838—January, 
10) December, 
00)1839—January, 
15} May, 

15 June, 

00| September, 
00,1840—January, 
10} December, 
00/1841—April, 
10/1842—January, 
00) December, 
00/1843—April, 

00) June, 
10,1844—January, 
00 March, 

00 April, 

10 August, 

10 October, 
00) December, 
10,1845—February, 
10 March, 

00 April, 

10 May, 

00) July, 
00/1846—A pril, 

00| August, 





> 00) November, 


10 1847—January, 
5| April, 

00) July, 

10) August, 
00! December, 
5,1848—January 4, 
10| “ 628, 
10; 
5 March, 

00 April, 

15 May, 

10 June, 

5 October, 

15 November, 
00 December, 
10|1849—January 15, 
5 





February 25, 


ii 


caf} »& © 


or 
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Barring Brothers say, in their circular of 23d February, 1849: 
Iron continues in good demand, and the makers are firm at £8 per 
ton for common bar, and £5 15s. @ £6 for rails, free on board in 
Wales. In Staffordshire, prices have advanced 10s. perton. Scotch 
Pig, on the Clyde, has been dealt in largely, from 22s. to 23s. per ton 
for mixed numbers; and Gartsherrie is held at 55s. 


IMPORTS OF IRON UNDER THE TARIFFS OF 1842 AND 1846. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, according to instructions, sent to 
the House of Representatives a return, showing the different kinds 
and value of articles of iron imported, and duties received, since the 
enactment of the tariff of 1842, of which the follewing is a summary : 


Statement showing the value of iron, and manufactures of tron and steel im- 
ported under the tariffs of 1842 and 1846, and the gross amount of duties 
received thereon. 

Value of art’s Val. of art’s Gross amount 
paying ad val. paying spe- Total of duties 

From— daties. cific duties. imports. received, 

Ist Oct. ’42,to June 30, °43, $734,737 $1,161,121 $1,903,858 $902,054 84 

For yearending June 30,44, 2,782,137 2,445,365 5,227,502 2,477,342 35 

s 745, 4,169,745 4,125,121 8,294,866 3,672,141 66 
se °46, 4,069,829 3,750,590 7,820,428 2,868,787 65 
July 1,°46, to Nov. 30, °46, 1,796,428 1,315,397 3,111,825 1,050,579 56 


Total, 13,552,876 12,805,603 26,358,479 10,970,906 00 


UNDER THE TARIFF OF 1846. 
Val. of art's pay’g Total Gross amount of 
ad val. duties. im ports. duties received. 


From Dec. 1, 1846, to June 30, °47, $5,669,427 $5,669,427 $1,690,511 40 
For the year ending June, 1848, 12,526,854 12,726,854 3,736,223 20 


Total, $18,196,281 $18,196,281 $5,426,734 60 





IMPORTS OF COAL INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE TARIFFS OF 1842 ann 1846, 


The following is a statement exhibiting the quantity and value of 
coal imported under the tariffs of 1842 and 1846, together with the 
amount of duty which accrued on the same, prepared in obedience to 
a resolution of the House of Representatives, of the 14th December, 


1848: 
Rate of duty 
Tons, Value. Duties. 
From Oct. 1, 1842, to June 30, °43, 41,163 $116,312 2,035 25 
Year ending June 30, 1844, 87,073 236,963 : 
” ™ > 1845, 85,776 223,919 
« 4 « 1846, 156.853 378,597 
From July 1, to Nov. 30, 1846, 66,272 157,636 4,226 00 
Dec. 1, 1846, to June 30, 1847, 82,749 213,349 30 perect. 64,004 70 
July 1, 1847, to June 30, 1848, 196,251 461,140 ss 138,342 00 
Note.—The tariff of 1842 commenced operating August 30, 1842, and the tariff 
of 1846, December 1, 1846. 
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Tue following table, exhibiting the amount of imports and exports 
from 1821 to 1848, is taken from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It will be perceived, from this report, that the excess of 
imports, exclusive of specie, during the fiscal year ending the 30th 
June, amounted to $16,787,361. This excess, less the balance against 
this country, of $945,745, was made up by the export of specie. We 
have no means of ascertaining how the account stands for the cur- 
rent year. But the amount of duties received for the first quarter, 
ending on the 30th September, was $8,991,935 07 ; more than the quar 
terly average of the preceding year. 

There is little doubt that the exports of the current year will fall 
short of the last; and it is evident that, unless our importing mer- 
chants are governed by a prudent forecast, a severe revulsion must 
ensue. 

The article under the title of ** Commercial Chronicle and Review,” 
in the Merchants’ Magazine, for March, 1849, holds out a most flat- 
tering prospect for the business of the present season. Speaking of 
England, the writer says: “‘ American produce is again selling freely, 


at higher prices, and every element of prosperity is in action.” 

The accounts of the English market, which have reached us during 
the current year, are certainly the reverse of this. The elements of 
prosperity may be in action in England, but we cannot believe that 


this prosperity will increase the price or demand for American grain 
or flour. 

It is not our intention to write a review of this article at present. 
But, the least we can say of it is, that, in our opinion, the writer pro- 
ceeds upon assumptions that are fallacious, and that his views are 
calculated to mislead those who may be governed by them. 


Statement of the total imports, and the imports consumed in the United States, 
exclusive of specie, during each fiscal year, from 1821 to 1848 ; showing, also, 
the domestic and foreign exports, exclusive of specie, and the tonnage employed 
during the same periods. 


port- 
cie. 


ed, exclusive of speci 


Total exports. 


Total imports. 
Imports consumed in the 
United States, exclusive 

of specie. 
Domestic produce ex 
Foreign merchandise ex. 
ported, exclusive of 
specie. 
Tonnage. 


1821 (to Sept. 30,) $62585724 $43696405 $43671594 $10524429 $641974382 1298958 
1822 do. 83241541 66305673 49874079 11476022 72160281 1324699 
41823 do. TIST9267 51310736 47155408 21170635 74699030 1336566 
1824 do. 80549007 63546567 50649500 18322605 75986657 1389163 
1825 do. 96310079 66399722 O6944749 23793588 99535388 1423112 
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1826 do. SA97 4477 57652577 52449S¢ 20410934 775953223 1534191 
1827 do. 79484163 549011 8 BISTR ') 7 16431830 82324827 1620605 
1828 do. 885 9824 66975505 49976682 14044578 72264686 1741392 
1829 do. 74492527 64741571 55087307 12347344 72358671 1260798 
1830 do. 70876920 49575099 58524878 13145857 78519508 1191776 
1831 do. 103191124 82808110 59218583 13077069 81310583 12675847 
1832 do. 101029266 75327688 61726529 197 94074 87176943 1439450 
1833 do. 108118311 83470067 69950856 17577876 90140433 1606151 
1534 do. 126521332 86973147 80623662 21636553 104336973 1758907 
1835 do. 149895742 122007974 100459481 14756321 121693577 1524940 
1336 do. 189980035 158811392 106570942 17767762 1258663040 1882103 
1837 do. 140989217 113310571 94250899 17162232 117419376 1896656 
1838 do. 113717404 86552598 9556 SS) 9417690 105456616 1995640 
1839 do. 162092132 145870816 191625533 10626140 121025416 2096479 
1840 do. 107141519 86250335 111660561 12008371 132: 85946 2180764 
1841 do. 127946177 114776309 13636236 5181235 1215518 3 2130744 
1842 do. 100162087 87996318 91799242 8078753 104691534 2092391 
1842 (to December 31— 

3 menths, 21584599 12431376 25895451 1713112 28125493 2174862 
1843 (January 1 to June 

30—6 months.) 43169200 24862753 617909)3 3426223 5230987 2158603 
1844 (from July 1, 1843, 

to June 30, 1544,) 108435935 96390548 99531774 6214058 111200046 2280095 
1845 (to June 30,) 117254564 1115599541 98455330 T5SATSL «=—«:114646606 2417002 
1846 do. 21691797 110048859 101718042 7365206 113488516 2562085 
1547 do. 146515638 116255310 L50S5T4S 44 6166 139 158648622 283% 9046 
1548 do. 154977876 127490012 1302U037u9 7TIS8H506 154032131 05 

DANIEL GRAHAM, mnie re. 
TREASURY DeraRTMENT, Register’s Office, Dec. 4, 1543 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 


Tue President of the Board of Trustees, has addressed a circular 
letter to the stockholders, containing an interesting and highly satis- 
factory exhibit of the affairs af the Company. . 

The Chief Engineer states in his report for the present year, that 
all the work upon the main line of Canal is fully completed, accord- 
ing to the original intention of the Board, except three inconsiderable 
items, the whole cost of which is stated at $3,000. The cost of com- 


pleting the Canal and feeder was $1,401,192 79, leavingin the hands 
of the trustees of the loan of $1,600,000, advanced by the stock- 
holders to supply the deficiency of means on the part of f the State to 
complete the Canal, the sum of 198,808. ‘The Canal was opened for 
navigation in the latter part of April, 1848, and the first boat which 
passed through the whole extent of the line arrived at Chicago on the 
23d April. The number of boats on the Canal registered and licensed 
previous to the Ist June, 1848, was 15 only. The whole number re- 
gistered at the close of the season was 162. The principal articles 
transported upon the Canal, in 1848, were flour, pork, salt, fish, su- 
gar, molasses, + a corn, oats, m erchandise, coal, potatoes, lumber, 
&c. The gross income for that year was, $87,890, or $878 per mile 
The Canal was closed by ice on the night of the 29th November, me- 
king, from the pees ig Of navigation, a period of 224 days. The Ca- 
nal revenue from tolls is estimated for 1849, at $120,000. The whole 
amount of resources for 1849 is estimated at $470,382,77 ; of probable 
expenses at $80,000; leaving upwards of $400,000, a large portion of 
which can be applied to the payment of the interest and to the reduc- 
tion of the principal loan of $1,600,000.—[ Republican. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAILWAYS, NUMBER OF MILES, AND COST OF CONSTRUCTION IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

The American Railroad Journal, of February 24th, contains some 

valuable and interesting statistics upon the subject of railroads, show- 

ing their present condition throughout the world. The following table 


i 
! 


is more fully accurate than any before published on the subject: 

MILES. COST PER MILE. TOTAL. 
United States, 6,421 $30,000 $192,630,000 
Canada, - - 54 30,000 1,620,000 
Cuba, 250 28,000 7,000,000 
Total in America, 6,725 $200,250,009 
Great Britain, - 4,420 145,000 640,900,000 
France, - 1,250 110,000 137,500,000 
Germany, - 3,370 50,000 168,500,000 
Belgium, - 4954 80,900 39,640,000 
Holland, - - 1624 25,000 4,062,500 
Denmark and Holstein, 282 40,000 11,280,000 
Switzerland, - - 78 50,000 3.600.000 
Italy, - 1624 90,000 14,625,000 
Russia, 113 60,000 6,780,000 
Poland, - 1874 50,000 9,375,000 
llungary, - 157 50,000 7,850,000 


Total in Europe, 10,678 $1,044,402,500 


Grand Total, 17,403 $1,244,652,500 

The above gives the number of miles of railroad in operation at the 
commencement of the present year—the cost per mile of their con- 
struction, and the aggregate expenditure. Within the last twenty 
years these seventeen thousand four hundred and three miles of rail- 
road have been built at an expense of twelve hundred and forty-four 
millions six hundred fifty-two thousand five hundred dollars. And it 
is asserted, that the roads now in progress, including those which will 
be completed within the next five years, will represent an additional 
amount of capital equal to the sums already expended upon those that 
are finished. 

It will be noted that the above table only comprises roads finished 
and in operation, wkile in Europe and America, thousands of miles 
are in progress of completion, and thousands of additional miles are 
contemplated and boing projected. 

For instance, at the close of the year 1847, the railways built and 
in progress in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, amounted to 
twelve thousand four hundred and eighty-one miles, contemplating a 
capital of $1,567,887,000; and the whole amount actually expended 
on railways, to the end of September, 1848, was $837,222,000. 

And in France, at the close of the year 1846, the number of miles 
of railway in progress and completed, was three thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one, requiring a capital of $416,000,000. 
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In Russia, also, at the end of the year 1847 there were sixteen hun- 
dred miles of railway in progress, and are being rapidly built by gov- 
ernment, although only one hundred and thirteen miles are in opera- 
tion, as stated in the above table. 

And in the United States, six thousand eed hundred and twenty- 
one miles are in operation, while the number of miles of railway in 
progress of compli tior 1, are comparatively greater than in the Europe- 
an countries above mentioned. 

The number of miles of railway in actual operation in the several 
States of the Union, will appear from the following table : 

Maine Ah, miles; New Hampshire 263}; Vermont 913; Massa- 
chusetts 8763; Rhode Island 64}; Connecticut 270}. Total i in New 
England, 1678 8 miles. 

New York 1019 miles; New Jersey 239}; Pennsylvania 7203; 
Delaware 40; Maryland 252; Virginia 406; North Carolina 255; S. 
Carolina 204; Georgia 602; Florida 26; Alabama 111; Mississippi 
95; Louisiana 504 ; Kentucky my Illinois 53 ; Indiana 86 ; Ohio 294; 
Michigan 264. Grand Total, 6,421} miles. 


ELECTRO MAGNETISM AS A MOTIVE POWER. 


The following is the report of the Select Committee of the Senate, 
presented by Mr. Benton on Wednesday week, on the application of 
Dr. Page for aid in testing his new invention in Electro Magnetism: 


Mr. Benton, from the Select Committee of the Senate, to which was 
referred the memorial of Prof. Page, made the following report : 

‘‘That the memorialist represents that he has discovered a mode of 
applying Electro Magnetic Power for the purpose of navigation and 
locomotion, and as a general substitute for the dangerous agency of 
steam ; that he has been engaged in the invention of this subject for 
more than twelve years, at great expense and sacrifice; that he is 
now able to demonstrate the availability of the electro magnetic power, 
as a mechanical agent, upon a scale of magnitude commensurate with 
his limited means ; that means larger than his own would be necessary 
to test the availability of the power in its application to the great pur- 
poses of useful navigation and locomotion ; that he deems his inven- 
tion worthy of national encouragement, upon the same principle that 
encouragement was extended by Congress to Prof. Morse for telegraph- 
ing by electro-magnetism ; and he prays that a select committee may 
be appointed to examine his invention, and to witness his experiments, 
and that an appropriaton may be made to enable him to apply his in- 
vention on a large and useful scale. 

‘In pursuance to their appointment, the committee attended the lec- 
tures now in course of delivery in this city by Prof. Page, on electro- 
magnetism, and witnessed his experiments in the application of that 
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power as a mechanical agent, and are satisfied that his past success 
with the limited means justifies the expectation of farther success from 
enlarged means. 

“The power was exhibited, among other ways, in the suspension of a 
mass of iron of 50 pounds, without visible support, and in the capacity 
of the great electro magnet to sustain all the weight that can be crowded 
upon it, consisting of masses of iron and several persons, and believed 
capable of sustaining weight of 10,000 pounds. Its application was 
exhibited in the propulsion of miniature engines, and in driving an en- 
gine of considerable power by which boards are planed with ease 
and smoothness. 

“That the power is great and can be applied to the useful purposes 
of navigation and locomotion, the committee see no reason to doubt. 
The inquiry which rests upon their mind is as to the cost of the pro- 
duction of this power, and whether it can be produced at a rate to 
justify its common use as a mechanical agent. On this point experi- 
ence can be the only safe guide, and thus far experience is favorable. 
Dr. Page informs the committee that he has succeeded in largely re- 
ducing the cost of production, and expects to be able to bring it with- 
in the limits of an economical power, especialy when the saving of life, 
as well as of money, shall be comprehended under the idea of econo- 
my—safety being one of the greatest objects of his invention. 

« Upon the examination of the power and applicability of Professor 
Page’s invention, the committee deem it an object of national integest, 
that the entire ability be completely tested; and the sum of twenty 
thousand dolars being deemed necesary by him for that purpose, they 
recommend an appropriation accordingly, and direct the chairman to 
propose it as an item in the Naval Appropriation bill.” The report 
was ordered to be printed. 


COMPOSITION ROOFS. 


Inquintes have been made of me, respecting the character and 
value of these roofs, of which a number have been laid since their in- - 
troduction here in 1846. What I have to say is of general import, 
and will be best stated in my columns. 

The usual covering hitherto, has been shingles, sheet iron, tin, slate 
and sheet copper. Shingles make a low priced roof, but they are de- 
ficient in durability, and are not only easily destroyed by fire, but be- 
come a means of facilitating the progress of flames from house to house. 
Tiles are expensive—so is slate, with the additional difficulty that they 
are apt to become dangerous in time of fire to those within the reach 
of the fragments into which they explode under the action of intense 
heat. Copper is also very expensive. Composition roofs, in their 
first cost, are not much higher than shingles, and taking durability 
into view, are much less expensive. 
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The composition is a preparation of tar and sand upon paper, which 
is fastened to the sheeting usually prepared as a basis for shingles. 
Thick and strong paper is first secured to the board, and two or three 
coats of prepared tar is then spread on the surface. Sand or fine 


gravel forms the final coat or covering. 

Such a roof does not leak even when just made, and a few months 
serves to render it perfectly dry, and indestructible by fire. 

The advantages of these roofs are, 

1. Its durability. To this no period can be assigned, save that it 
will last as long as the house it covers. 

2. The beauty it confers upon a roof. The least possible declivity 
serves for such a roof, as the water cannot penetrate it in the slightest 
degree. This is a feature which every one can see and must appreci- 
ate. 
3. Its efficacy. Such a roof becomes so substantial that rain can- 
notin the slightest degree penetrate it. 

4. Its indestructibility by fire, which has often been tested, and al- 
ways with success. 

5. Not least in the advantages, is the perfect foothold it affords in 
the surface, as well as in the slope. These roofs can be walked over 
in absolute safety, except when covered with sleet. 

Mann & Co., whose office is in the same building with mine, put on 
these kind of roofs in a workmanlike manner, which has given every 
satisfaction to theiremployers. I will only add that their composition 
roofs are now superceding all other kinds upon the business buildings 
of Cincinnati.—Cist’s Advertiser. 


LAWS OF NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Subscribers, who do not give express notice to the contrary, are 
considered as wishing to continue their subscription. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their papers, the pub- 
lisher may continue to send them till all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers from the 
offices where they are directed, they are held responsible till they 
have settled their bill, or ordered their paper to be discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, without informing the 
publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direction, they are held 
responsible. 

5. The courts have decided, that refusing to take a paper or peri- 
odical from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled for, is 
“wrima facie” evidence of intentional fraud. 
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PUBLICATION OFFICEs 
NO. 23} SECOND STREET, between Pine and Chesnut, ST. LOUIS. 


Tue Wesrren Jovrnat is designed to embrace every subject connected with Agri- | 


culture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Minesand Internal Improvement. 


A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, whieh’ will be collected and | 


i arranged with reference to the leading subjects contained in the respective numbers. 
f ‘The development of the vart resources of the Valley of the Mississippi, and the im- 
i provement of the intellectual and social condition of its inhabitants, will be constantly 
kept in view ; and the leading article of each number will be devoted to the advance- 
H« Ment of these objecis. In attempting to ilimstrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have undertaken more 
than has been done or proposed by any other journal with which they are acquainted. 
And it is by their labors in this department mainly that they expect to make the work 
usejul. 
} . Contributions are solicited on all snbjects properly embraced in the design of the 
§@- Cons, composed of four or more individuals, will be ey with the Wxs- 
Tex Jounnat at the rate of $2 50 per annum. 


i 6g Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will hereafter constitute a 
volume, and a general Index wil] be made out to accompany the 6th and 12th numbers. 


‘(> Publishers of Newspapers who will give the foregoing prospectus one or more 


| insertions in their papers, and pay one dollar, will be furnished with the work for one [I 
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